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THE CHILD I N THE ATIVE PROCESS: 


By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT, of Maryland. pages, $6. 50 


s us‘ “‘on 


_A leading authority in the field of Child Development | gives us‘“‘one of the few really great ee. 
_ books of our generation”, the result of a study of some 40,000 students throughout the country who have me 


- completed work in his program. Part I “On the Educative Process”, 4 shows that learning, development and 
are individual matters; Part Il “On. Understanding Children”, the and ag 


| 
ow CHI LEARN: An Ee Education: al 


cation. “546 p pages, $5. 50 


c learning, which will increase Teachers’ understanding of how children learn and improve skills in guiding = 
os children in learning. The book begins with a discussion of objectives, both subject-matter and personal- 7 
= social development, toward which children should strive. It then considers the kinds of learning activities 


effort to apply the whole background of the of learning, as contributed by psychologists. and 


Wri educators to more effective teachin 


NS USINESS | 
Here is the first text to cover the full range of of management’ S human relations activities and | problems, ae 


presenting ‘students with the fundamentals of employee relations. It discusses problems that occur when 
‘People work together i in organized group effort. Though oriented toward business, the principles and 


a 


emphasis in this new book is on the industrial problems. An indus- 
Lt 


trial psychologist discusses the nature of people, and how their needs express themselves and press for _ 


It presents a coherent, integrated picture of psychological in to managerial 
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science, as a profession, and as a means of promoting 

4 ‘human welfare. It attempts to further these objec- 

tives by holding annual meetings, publishing psycho- 

logical journals, and working toward improved stand- | 

ards for psychological training and service. _ The 
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_ EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF 1 


‘social 


privilege to be invited to appear before havioral effects rot abnormality in man, the 
on the occasion of the Semicentennial Cele- other the effects of cortical lesions. on learned be- 
bration of t the Establishment the haviors in Franz pioneered 


farsightedness of the in 1907 is 
evident i in the prestige and leadership th the laboratory paratus which yielded « and initiat- 
has enjoyed in 1 the field | of clinical and abnormal ing controlled experimental designs. ‘His willingness 
psychology. ae the time of its inception, the ‘<< to translate experimental methods effective in study-— 
_ chological Laboratory was assigned the dual roles ing the behavior of the brain- injured man to the” 
of diagnosis and research, an and “arrangements were brain- injured subhuman animal remains one of the 


made with George Washington University to pro- great technological methodological a 


‘vide for the mutual advantages t that mental hos- ments of this past half 

pital a and academic” psychology _ department can 

enjoy through | Cooperative enterprises. facilities q a 
were such even at the start that t they would s surpass — The id idea that the saat analysis of be- 
_ those of some large mental hospitals of today. For havior is independent — of behavioral complexity is 

a ne who 1 regards himself as primarily a research — important and must not be lost. No behavior is 

ps sychologist, to be able to speak to a bai with - too complicated to analy ze experimentally, if only 

such rich ‘Tesearch traditions a pleasure, in indeed. ca discov ered and 


whether analyzing behavior thet ap- 


Pears t to be simple or that which appears to be com-— The important problems in 
plex. As we ascend the phyletic scale, behavior a abnormal psychology, for example, will ‘not be 
_ becomes, 0 or appears to become, progressively more solved by safe | and sane research. ea 3 
intricate. _ The ultimate i in n apparent: ‘complexity i is Actually, complexity of ‘behavior i is not set 


found at the human level, where we may measure species or by the re response under: ler investigation. 


ndirectly such ab abstruse e behavior as c Consciousness There is no limit to ‘the ‘complexities of experimental 
by us using language as as a dependent variable. Re- analysis which be employed. in studying a1 any 
gardless, however, of the com plexity of the | be: animal or any y response system. . W ith subhuman 
havior investigated, the fundamental techniques of forms we may complicate the e analysis by introduc- 
the research psychologist are the same. anes tb —— ing the variables of drastically altered anatomical ae 
n e It is s of ir interest to ‘note ‘that one of the pioneers — and physiological state, as did army Indeed, even x 


in n physiological and | comparative psychology, a with unicellular "organisms, we cor investigate the 


4 ment as the staff of Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Shepherd Ivory Franz. In William the experimental of the of the 
& White’s original report. on the hospital’ s Psycho. total « organism. _ Less than 100 years have passed 
logical Laboratory i in 1907 7 there are. listed two pub- _ since large-scale, systematic studies of the behavior 


lished researches by Franz: one measuring the be- of man and of ‘Closely related animal were 
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x rimental analvsis oft behavior were not specieS havior an — 
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— 
stigations has changed, and the fundamental 


changes have for the most part not or It is no accident that the kinds of 

cataclysmic. They ha have appeared as trends, and which we classify as. learning, thinking, motiva- 

these trends now are re of “such temporal Jength | that tion, and emotion were subjected to experimental 

“they have some predictive power r with regard. to the analysis after tl the methods of studying ‘more | » limited = 4 


direction which the experimental analysis of be- aspects of the behavior of the total organism had 


havior ¥ will take in the future. developed. Certainly the ¢ earlier experimental ps 


Insofar. as the behavior of the total organism is. 

there” has been a ‘trend, at least among human behavior, for they have long been described 
psy chologists, to attempt to analyze e ever increas- in common-sense language terms. The forefathers 
‘ingly ‘complex behavioral processes. ‘Experimental _ in our field must have left t these areas telatively un un- f 


“psy chology developed i in large part from experimen- touched, either fearful that they lacked the techni- 
tal physiology. One of | ‘the he great ‘figures of the era cal tools to investigate ‘scientifically areas of of such 


preceding the advent | of experimental ps; psy frightening complexity or believing that these areas 

4 es _was Hermann von Helmholtz. _ After measuring re- were outside the pale of the experimental analysis a 

time in the intact human being, the classical reac- Approximately 50 years passe d from ‘the incep- 

ale tion time situation. . But von | Helmholtz abandoned tion of experimental psychology—the psychology = 
so- 


: these s studies a as being outside the domain of ive the individual—to the inception of "experimental 


mental science because of what appeared to him to cial psychology. Recourse to the pioneering text- 


be | ‘the: intrinsic and capricious variability of the books in the field, such Floyd Allport’ Social 
total, intact, human Simple, choice, and Psychology, will make it apparent that early experi- 


& ples reaction time seem to us now to be completely — mental social psychology differed in no very strike 
within the domain ‘of experimental investigation; i ing degree from the then existent experimental in- a 
dividual psy But once 


indeed, to many of these to -divid 


tools 
“enable us sto handle human va variability in terms. of ior subjected to experimental 


precise, e, analytical, , experimental designs. gressively increased. There’ may ‘be some who feel 


=— referring to White’ s 1907 report, let ae that the social psychologists have already gone too 


far in interpreting the complexities of group inter- 
and group behaviors which can ‘properly be 


becomes of the highest importance to investigate 


diseases upon their mental side and to study their subjected to experimental analysis; but it is avery 


: origin and development by modifications of the methods safe prediction that, even if they have gone too far 

of th hological laboratory. While great tat past, 

of the psychological laboratory. While great expecta ae the past, they will | go very much farther in the 


methods to psychiatry, it was soon found that the accu- 
of reaction time averages was for is doubtless improper for any one to set the 


the solution of psycho-pathological problems and that the _ limits of either individual or group behavior that is 
subjecting ever m more > complicated behavior, indi- 
fully accomplished ‘the change | in n methods of ne nor- vidual or group, to experimental analysis. It is 
a mal psy sychology to such a point ‘that ; all the psycho- a a striking { fact that ‘they have been n quite successful — 
logical ‘problems the psychiatric field have in "discovering new techniques to facilitate” their 
tained solution. ‘But, , re egardless of the progress analyses. Furthermore, they have developed a wide 
made, psychological research in 1 abnormal psychol- range of supporting techniques, including new meth- 
= has had a a greater influence on re reaction ‘time | ods of experimental design and analysis, test ‘and 


studies than reaction time studies have had on ab- methods, rating techniques. Doubt- 


normal research . The very attack on problems of less many e enthus stic investigators have gone = 


complexity ; and "importance ‘often places specific yond the bounds of ‘the experimental methods, but 
psychological problems, and procedures it would take a assess exactly. where 
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APPROACH cident t that the increased interest in long- time de 


od obvious tre velopmental studies has followed decades of cross- 
ysis be avior is the ever increasing 
Tong: time studies have another limitation: they are 
being give en to developmental investigations. 
productive only” after cross-sectional studies have 
ably this is not an entirely independent trend, for 


introduction of a major temporal variable into necessary information 


3 
ships among variables operating a g at any pi particular 
ny research, field-observational or experimental, 
(i ‘ time in determining behavior. Ina a sense, the cross- 
re sults increasing complexity the problem 


= prepare 
stu die d. 1. Obviously, we are. “discussing here the Sectional “studies | prepare way for the longitu 


-dinal o ones, and the trend toward longitudinal stud- 
to "emphasize the > longitudinal as oppose 
ay, _ ies is in part a reflection of the coming of age of 

‘the: -sectional ‘approach. It is apparent that ex pr 

are e not dealing with dichotomy, 


, 
If we me estigate the Tearning of a single e problem, ____ Having been raised as a a pure experimentalist, in _ 


we are study ing changes ‘operation through time, the experimental tradition, I have followed with i in- 


though this is a relatively brief period of time. changes i programs and 


transfer-of-training s study can properly the e development of these programs. | The experi 


mental that has consumed almost all my ‘research 


aside, experimental “psy chology per se has tradi time has been the rhesus monkey. — ey. W hen I initially 


tionally _ been more concerned with the cross. roached analys sis of this an ani 
-mal’s it in the “classical, 


sectional than with the longitudinal approach, 

rkers and ‘T in- 

ss- vestigated how the macaque pear to solve a dis- eo 


4 


sectional t terms. In part this m: | crimination problem, atving problem, an 0 odd- 
it may be Problem, even a ‘single it had not 


are 


4 “study has been ¢ completed, , for technical changes | are repeatedly. was that my monkeys were not naive: 


rapid ‘many research Regardless of they had had laboratory experiences prior to some 


difficulties, the tr trend toward longitudinal ‘problem about which J currently reporting, and 


tion in | the analysis of behavior will continue. ‘therefore 1 > my | results, i in ‘the eyes of 1 my critics, —— 
aspects of of behavior—learning, thinking, emotions, — be of questionable v: value. These same men were, 
motivations, and behavior deviations—are affected — of course, using the neonatal | college Seeman 


__ by developmental variables and can be fully under- and Juniors as experimental Ss. Then ‘discovered 


stood only in ontogenetic perspective, and this _ iS that th the } longevity of of my Ss Ss was an an asset to — 


true at at the level as well as at the human search, liability. 


Almost as much by accident as design, I ran one 
It is not my intention to imply that only longitu- _ 


dinal studies are desirable or have validity. - Many ‘group of Ss on a 1 a long | ‘series of discrimination prob- a 


— 
problems are not only amenable to cross-se sectional lems rather than or 1 a single problem. After all, the the 


] h id bl 
methods , but must be attacked in that way. For t pressing em 


mple, if we wish to determine the effect of age presented itself at the time. Out of satisfying what — 


per a, on ability to solve an initial learning prob- + seemed then to be a whim, we discovered a phe- . 


x lem, we m must attack | it by presenting tl the ‘problem nomenon with broad theoretical al implications: the 


to groups varying | insofar as possible or only in age. 4 phenomenon of interproblem earning or, to use — 


But if we are interested in the effects of early learn- term, the formation « learning sets.* 


learning “yoy must» Because this Phenomenon has been n frequently described, 


al 
— 
— 
7 
— 
\ 
_ 
in view of the available finan- — 
AS e in view of the available 4 
_. were not expendable in view of — 
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| More recently, we have planned and initiated and the first of these problems which it then faces, - 
much n more extensive longitudinal studies in} which its solves rapidly. - Other data obtained by Z immer- 


we have se separated infant rhesus monkeys from their ‘man indicate that “the e ability to. discriminate “= 
‘mothers at birth and raised them under | the con-— tween a a triangle and a square matures a few days 


trolled of the laboratory. We have been later and when this transpires, the infant monkey 
and we we | have ‘obtained i data on n their learning devel- "Additional data suggest that ‘after this first 
opment from birth | th through three years of age. The ‘discrimination is learned, primary stimulus g gener- 
monkey | can learn” conditioned ned shock ‘responses a and alization in the infant is similar or identical ‘to that 
conditioned approach responses toa feeding booth | the adult monkey. We believe that | our data wi will 
during the first week of life. he rhesus infant Presently: end all speculation concerning the degree 
_ masters, in a few trials, the single-unit Y maze at to which brightness discrimination, form -discrimi- 
1S. days of age, and additional days of growth effect nation, and color discrimination are acquired or 


no improvement at in performance. Tested in the innate. 


isconsin- General ‘Test Apparatus, the monkey have fa found the to the 


a ‘maximal efficiency analysis other. areas than learning, perception, 
: difficulty of the delayed response has probably been and motivation. 4 Lorna Smith is tracing the devel . 
overrated _ effective performance on this task first of the nonnutritive sucking r responses. 
appears at 125-150 ‘days. Willi illiam Mason is tracing t the development « of social 

; ‘The ability to solve a single problem does ‘not t behaviors. A And we are planning and conducting — 

mean that the animal has the ability to transfer systematic longitudinal studies on the development 


this earning. to other problems ¢ of the same kind emotional 1 responses. 


with adult efficiency trans- INTERLABORATORY RESEARCH 


fers little or nothing to the next discrimination 
__A third trend in n the e experimental analysis of be- 


problem, the next 25 discrimination inn avior is, , I believe, the development of a 


di 
the next 100. . I iscrimination _learning-set forma- tery ‘research. "This is a standing, 
tion is. is still inefficient at 200 days of age, full 
a well-established policy developed in 


= formalized way discernible at the present time. But k 
d which li h devel #2 


even if on an informal basis. Le Let me again ‘illus 
between single-p learning and learning- set fr m erience. The sy 


study” of subhuman primate behavior ; arose from 


tht the « researches on the chimpanzee carried out atthe 
y Ye kes Laboratories of Primate Biology at Orange 


6 
- onward, and we have : some information as to the 
“aA kind of stimuli which elicit these compelling Te- = Florida. _ When v we e began our researches | on 


late in ‘the second or 1 third year | sar of life. In other 


lv influ- 
sponses. Both “observational | and experimental find- onkeys, s, we were Prop vroperly and conscious y influ- 


enced by the previous work of that or anization. 
ings ‘indicate that visual responsiveness to detail P ore 4 


“appears rather su denly “between. the Many of our researches were designed to — 
days of life in individual ‘monkeys. Associ- 4 want already 


nti tly, th Yerkes L bo- 
ated with this. development there is a burst of (the chimp 
ratories: conducted certain complementary re- 

ploratory- -manipulatory activity to detailed stimuli, 


sea arches i 
and we are convinced that externally elicited | searches 


chim anzee certain behaviors, such as co color. vision 
and motivated behavior patterns are ‘dependent on pat lor visi 


rather than learning. Researches pres- ‘and various complex. kinds of learning, which we 
chow had studied in the monkey. At the present time 


— the ne eight- to ten-day- old macaque » suddenly be- are initiating researches on the nature ai and develop- 
comes | able tos ‘solve a a black- -white discrimination; ment of patterns « of emotion which are ‘similar’ to, es 


— 
— 
— 
— 
a 

4 
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experimental method as ‘operationally de- 
panzee. "This pattern o of interlaboratory fined by most psy chologists consists in 
particular are areas of psychology has ‘been ‘informal me measuring some response variable, the dependent 
rather than directed, but represents a pattern variable, and ‘determining its functional ‘relation. 
_ which is, I believe, becoming ¢ evident i in many areas. — ships to ) other, independently manipulated variables. 
More ‘recently we have seen a directed pattern of Frequently, but by no means necessarily, the inde- 
= interlaboratory. research which may well serve as a pendent variable is a stimulus variable. It is im- 
model for future large-scale interlaboratory re- mediately apparent that this paradigm | of f the psy- 
searches. s. This interinstitutional ‘research cholo chological experiment is) very bi broad. The « depend-— 
i being c conducted I by | the Veterans Administration on ent ent variable can be a verbal report or or verbal judg- 
the tranquilizing drugs. An attempt men lent; ; it can be an eye blink or finger flexion, a 
being made to initiate another large-sc scale inter- score on the two- hand coordinator or Brown ‘spool 
. disciplinary and multi- -institutional re research pr pro- sf packing test; it can 1 be a total or partial score on a 
on conditions affecting susceptibility to cere- 
palsy. human cases” are sO few at any ‘test. The ‘independent variables are in cases ; 


seems ns likely. to yield ‘the desired information. It is ia conditions, intervals between stimulation, condi-- 

- true 1e that such a program goes beyond the ¢ -experi-_ tions of past experience, alterations | in n phy ysiologic: 

mental analysis of behavior, but it certainly state and maturational status of the Ss. 
"incorporate behavioral is ious that, although experiments are all 

One aspect of this interlaboratory ‘ ‘collaboration” 4 the ‘Measurement of some depen ndent 


. is the increasing frequency ¢ oO d nd the systematic manipulation of an ‘in- 


the discussion of specific problems or problem areas. 


Psychologists from all parts of the country and a value. _ There are e wide degrees of ‘difference in in the 
the world have become more and more interested — precision with which various | behaviors can be 


in gathering together to share their ‘information, to measured, 1.€., jin n the reliability and objectivity of 
give leads to ot other investigators that t might further the m measurement of the dependent variables. Like- 
the attack on on difficult problems. This pooling of wise, the ‘poecision with which various independent - 


- information is | doubtless s saving ‘esearch time and variables can be scaled and controlled is by no — 
- effort, not to mention funds, and accelerating prog- 2 means identical. Experiments differ in qualitative 


in the field of Psychology. quantitative excellence and m may be | evaluated 
- Twenty years ago a great many scientists: lived i by. some highly objective « criteria. . Above e and be- 


fears that their developing ideas yond this, , there are are more subtle « criteria for ‘judging 
the criteria of values. 


= ideas will Pe ignored than that they or mined by socia 


be stolen, and some are even eager to have a Sone or not we like these criteria, they have 


ideas stolen: if the theft will be acknowledged in a Vast significance and can doubtless be measured 


footuote. Tt happy change that with significant reliability. Psychologists both in- 


has ¢ come to ‘think of himself « as. a ‘social being, and dependently and as as a social group have subjected 7 


his work ‘as part o of a social process. many ay experiments to such e ev valuating devices. _ They 


ab. appraised e experiments, s, elegant a and | inelegant, 


COMMUNALITY OF EXPERIMENTAL employing ‘the introspective met e method, 


fe 4 q A fourth developmental trend r¢ relating to the ex ex- 


OF METHOD TO PROBLEMS 


method asa a method for the analysis of behavior is 
the common property y of all behavio al scientists, Perhaps there is a fifth developmental trend 
not the exclusive right 0 or exclusive prestige ‘symbol among psychologists, or at least a considerable body — 


any one particular grow. sts: a tre a trend method to 
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‘ 
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method: once threatened to lead to the exclusion of behavior, are all one 
4 many problems of importance f from the domain of family | or not. _ None of these groups can .with pro- 
the e experimental | analysis is of behavior. ‘There are. priety set set itself up asa sacred scientific society and 


; a classical instances i in the > past where the premature — assign to the others the role of secular groups vad a 

of limited ‘methods is has blocked rather than joying only second- class psy chological citizenship. 

facilitated the development | of a new research area. Results of importance bearing on ‘the experimen- 
_ For many classes of problems, simple observation tal analys sis of behavior will be discovered by the 


“4 methods may be more productive than rigid labora- use of various metho ds (both within and without 7 
tory experiments using complex apparatus, espe- formal laboratory), by the aid of complex elec- 


q cially’ ‘during the exploratory phases ‘of program-, tronic apparatus or apparatus no 
matic research. |. Actually, it it should be emphasized | than the the human b brain and eye, by tl 
‘that ‘there ist no sharp dichotomy between observa- perimental designs that recondite 
tional and experimental ‘methods or between clini- which are naive, by the efforts of scientists who 
and experimental methods. are intellectual giants. and ‘the efforts: of scientists 


the present time, for example, we are inter- abilities. kinds of 


“terns 0 of emotional behavior the rhesus ‘monkey. an silver-angel research; although : 
— We began by looking fc for ‘response patterns which b believe there should be no hierarchies among kinds 7 
might f fit i into this rather broad category and noting of psychologists, I am convinced tha that there are and 
the kinds | of situations s which e elicited such behavior. Ag should be hierarchies i in the values of ‘the products, 
But this « observational study, | like almost | any ob- which any y and all kinds of psychologists produce. 
_ servational study, is s gradually taking o on the char- It is my opinion n that golden- angel research will be 
_ acteristics of an experiment. we gain best achieved if every psychologist feels that he is 
il “become m about the poeared S| emotional responses, me to work on the problems which he believes are 


in the way which he | is 


ables with increasing precision in expectation worry too greatly about the | or ‘the 


getting increased reliability We learn ‘that inde- capabilities of the men who first secure the intel- 
~ pendent - variables might be profitably exploited and lectual beachheads. . They will be followed by sue- 
gradually arriv e at crude scales for quantifyi ing cessive waves of silver-angels who. ) will m move in the 

these variables. We know at this point that we are equipment, , the Fishe ates tables, the Mon- 


he machines" and 


and , combinations permutations, and 


= we are e open- n-minded as as to whether or not for- ‘i ‘eventually reconstructed and reassembled into in- P<), 


‘mal experiments will give us as complete a picture tellectual coins which will be scientific legal tender — 
of the nature and development of emotions in mon- = for all time and i all eternity. Whether or ‘not. any- y- 


key s as we can obtain by oupplementing the experi- — one is interested at this time in the captured intel- he 


bi 
mental date with essentially “pure” observational lectuall island, it can af at least be! left at a statistically 


clieve there is n no proper hierarchica 
‘thought that meanwhile o' 


th e ] 
searching { for and 1 engaging in e exp erimental anal- 


such system rear rerav the various kinds of ps psy- ysis 0 of other areas areas of ‘behavior, using (it is to be 


chologists. Clinical psychologists, comparative p psy- hoped) methods of their choosing, i in ‘the ways tha 
experimental psychologists, physiological give them satisfaction. 


lems, rather than to adapt problems to method. psychologists, and so gists, 
— 
— 
— 
= 
— 
= 
| 
— . 
exactly what stage the transition occurred. We digital = 
for at least one of our emotional dependent var 
tm ables, and we are trying to scale some of the in 
— 
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We are proposing some ‘changes in we forego 


“the structure of the organization | that will | require i “The President of the APA is ‘the one officer 

~ approval by. the Council of Representatives i in Sep- for v which a all members of f the. APA vote. It repre- . 

_ tember. We are proposing changes in in the By- Laws sents, s, therefore, the highest h honor that can be 

‘that will te submitted to the membership next fall ferred by the membership at large ‘on a leading 


by ‘mail ballot a We have tried to define clearly — member of our profession. _ At the same time , it is 


some other problems, but both the precise an n administrative heavy 


hen Policy and Planning Board held two meet- votes, serve only a single pu purpose: that of honoring 


Now during the ‘year, a one-day meeting in Chicago, psy psychologist | qua psychologist. oul 


vember 18, 1956, and a two-day meeting -— — With this view the Policy and P Nanning Bo Board © 


guests of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology agrees. It proposes, therefore, reduce the 


Endicott House, Dedham, on April 2 and 3, gations and _ responsibilities the “President to 


1957. ; The fi first half « day of f the Spring meeting was those that are honorific and s sy mmbolic of “American 
held jointly with the Policy and Planning psychology and to have the Board of Directors elect 


tee of the e Conference of State Psychological | Associ- from among its own n members a | Chairman o of the 7 


ations (CSPA). Present in 1 Chicago were: Bray, 
Carter, Hildreth, Lindsley, Newman, Raimy, officer of the APA during 


uring his term of office. e. A de- 
Rogers, Sanford, and Wickens. The meeting tailed recommendation is given below in Appendix 


Dedham included: Bray, Carter, Hildreth, Lindsley, 
Nemes, Betsy, ‘Russell, Sanford, and Wickens: . When the present APA was formed in 1945, 
Gustad, Langhorne, McKinney, and ‘there were fewer than a dozen state psychological 
Wi ischner from CSPA. associations and it "seemed appropriate to assign 
_ 1. The proposals for changes in ‘the membership heral Tole APA affairs. Provision 


structure of the APA . have been put in into final form. oo also made for : * ra Conference of of State Psycho- q 
These ‘proposals have been reported | Ic ogical Associations that would ‘ serve as a medium 


in the April Am merican Psychologist ‘The mail of integration, ‘mutual help, and exchange of infor- 
oft the » membership on the necessary changes i mation among State Paychological Associations.” 


Today th 47 stat 
Laws has just now w been completed. e associations. are 


ith th t tegrating th 
The Policy and Planning Board a essity of ot hen ing the state 
the * portant groups which speak for 
lengthy working paper on possible changes in the — 5 ycholos ry. It is the ‘ten conviction o of the 1e Pol- 
f the APA and sent copies of this ato Ps 
P y and Planning Board that ‘the state associations 
officers of divisions and of CSPA just before the 


i oe e an important Place within APA and that the 
September 1 1936 ‘meeting in Chicago. The working time: has come to “make | structural changes to 


paper was extensively discussed in Chicago, 
which the Policy and Planning | Board retired to | = this role. 
wounds and seek out | the consensus that ha 4 There a are two lines of evidence that convince 
been found. A A number 0 of [suggestions and Board that the time has come 


Psy chologists have 


The Policy a for hale solution. of 
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legislation, background investigations in matters rs of 
professional ethics, the effort to improve ¢ ‘conditions 


of employment of psychologists i in state ser service, A SINGLE REPRESENTATIVE * 


the evaluation of some psychological service agen- 
psy 8 ge Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Ontario _ 
cies are representative of these problems. Strong ‘Maryland, Delewere 


state psychological associations can be of great h help — a 3. Virginia, West ar ™ 


to the APA in solving these problems, and it is is de- _ 4. North Carolina, South Carolina 


sirable ‘that they y should be ‘readily available. On & Georgia, Florida, Puerto Rico 
the other | hand, the ‘state associations have felt an 
- Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas 
increasing need for uniform p: policy in dealing with 8. Oregon, Hawai 


their problems, both Professional and scientific, oust a . Towa, Wisconsin 


ebraska, North Dakota, 


cation to ‘top echelons of the APA somewhat less" 

The solution p proposed by the 1] Policy and 
ning Board embraces three proposals It is proposed that the function of n of the CSPA 


a Tt is proposed tha func fons sof new Boar 


given ¢ direct representation \ on the C Council of. Rep- 
resentatives. At ‘the present | time ne they 4 are 


Professional Affairs and that CSPA be abolished i in 
_ its present corporate form halfway between the state 


sented indirectly through 1 the CSPA. In c order that * 
Fi the Council shoul grow tot “unwiel lay propor- There be created @ Board of 
tions, the following scheme of representation | would 
_ Each stat t h 10 
e association having 100 or new "Professional Affairs 


more APA members on its rolls would 
would be appointed by Council to be broadly Tepre- 
elect one representative to the Council. = Other state all pay ychology, ding ‘the profes 
associations might form any mutually agreeable al- sional divisions ns. In its. original | “composition it 


Tiance for electing ‘such a Tepresentative if ‘their should include members from the Executive Com- 
combined “APA membership equalled the required mittee 


‘minimum ¢ of 100. It is ‘estimated that this 

a would place 25 ) State Representatives on the Coun- 

become committees of the new Board, such 


cil la the place of “the present 9 Representatives as the and Professional 
Information showing states end Conduct and the committees on rela- 


‘would probably be represented and what tions: with other professional 


tions might be possible i is given in | Tables: 1 and 2. e 


i 


States EstTIMATED TO HAvE More THAN 100 APA ‘sional Affairs would ‘relieve the Council il of Repre- 


70 sentati i ves of some of ‘its preoccupation 1 with the these 
matters and at the sz same time give the state  associ- 
= ations an APA group maximally concerned with 


Michigan Yet rendering assistance to them with their professional 
Connecticu | ichigan io 


Minnesota | 165 210 
Missouri 105 || Texas |125 at each convention organize and hold a con- 


New Jersey — 160 Ww /ashington 100 ference of state psychological association presidents. . 


associations and the Council of Representatives. 


— This conference would be attended by association 


- * The information on which Table 1 is based is somewhat ‘4 presidents or ‘their alternates for th the purpose of ad- ; 
of date. Five states do not t have affiliated associations vising th the Board of | Professional Affairs 
this time, but some of these m may qualify soon. ' The table i “i 

in which this plan might 


— 
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sibility, of to facilitate communication 4 science, and with psychology’ s relations with 
among | state associations by arranging discussions other scientific bodies. ve 


on common problems. It is our hope that the B Board of f Scientific 


Let us is emphasize as strongly as can that our may find) d ways and of upholding th the scien- 


sponsibility for working with the states. e bership concerning availablity of grant 
there is no disagreement between ourselves and the . 


CSPA and the state associations on this point. ad committees whose "activities “ov erlap this: area. 


The Policy and Planning Board will Above all, the Board “of Scientific “Affairs s should 
+ that the Council of Representatives take action on address i itself to the task of seeking ways in which - 
Item c without the delay and rigidity of a change the resources of the: APA can be used d in the ad- 
the By-Laws. The form of this action is ‘is given’ -vancement | of psychology asa science, 

Z Appendix ¢ Ce. Items a and b will require e consti- The Board of Scientific Affairs would either have 


tutional action. The form of this action is ‘spelled _ operating under it, or would take on the duties of, 


out in Appendix B. several current committees. We suggest that it be 


§. The best way in which to bring students in| made responsible for the ‘following activities an 


ities and 
psychology into the circle of the APA has been an committees: 


Th lection of esentatives of APA t other scientifi 
propose a new way in which might be done, 


bod AAAS, NRC, SSRC, Inter. -S ety Color Coun- 
namely, by making it possible for Psi Chi to » es ( ave? ociety 


cil, American” Standards Association, Scientific Man-_ 
with the APA in an “officially recognized power Commission, International Union 


“sents: by far the largest | organized group at at the stu- of recipients of . 
dent level. They are v worthy of such 1 recognition as ‘Committee on om the Development and Status of 
we can can give them. Certain changes in the By- Laws Psychology 
would be required—detailed changes are given in "Conference on Evolution of B Behavior ae 


- Appendix D. The proposal is not intended to be Precautions in Animal BPs. create 


recautions in Animal Experimentation . 


In this connection we -note that the Council of Iti Is the intent of the Policy and Planning Board 


Representatives proposed last year to take the Com- : that the Board of Scientific Affairs | may, where pos- a 
z mittee on Student Activities out of ‘the By-L aws so sible, actually carry on the w work of t hese current 


that the Council may treat: this ‘committee as CO- committees itself, rather than serve as a parent 


ordinate with other ‘committees created by ‘the body” to which the committees report. detailed 


Council. is wise to move in this direction. “recommendation is given in Appendix 


for the Committee on Public Rela 7, |. The Pe Policy and 


1 Planning Board shares the 

tions is a a part of the | previous s item. opinion n expressed d by several members _ that it is 
nor dignified to conduct : a full hear- 


less. ss “conduct be before the e entire Council of -Representa- 
tives It recommends that provision be made for 
3 Planning Board recommends ‘the formation of a such a hearing before a Select Committee of the 
Board of Scientific ‘Affairs. We are aware of ‘the Cou uncil. The Board understands that 
recent ill-fated attempt in this | direction, but legislation to this end is s being drafted by another 
lieve that a more mc modest undertaking may yet suc- committee an and, therefore, does not submit | ad de- 
ceed. The he ‘Proposed Scientific Affairs tailed p | proposal at this t time. 


"ment, ‘development, and | promotion ‘of psychology 
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as Chairman for 1957-58. 


BOARD 
CH on on formal occasions in such ways as 
Launor F. Carrer representative of psychology in the eyes of the 
= M. HiwpreTH public, (5) serve honorary chairman: of the 


DonaLb B. LINDSLEY 
Council o Re esentatives and the annual meet 


Vereen c. of th the Association, n, (c) serve as member of 
Cant R. oard of Directors, (d) deliver, a at his. pleasure, the 


address, and (e) ‘perform such other 
duties as he and the Board of Directors shall agree 
are e. [He shall perform such 
CHANGES IN BY-LAWS | 3. The President-Elect Elect shall be [Fel low] 
_ THE PRESIDENT AND CREATING A ber of the Assi Association . . . 1 During his term of 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Office as President- ‘Elect he > shall serve as as [(a)] 


id Board of and ‘the: vice- -chairman 
a of the ‘ov be of the Council of R 7 


of Directors. | In the event that the President shal 
Board of Directors shall consist of the out his full , the an 


mainder | thereof and continue e through hi his own mn term. a 
tive Secretary. (without pho all s serving ex x officio, iy In n the > event t that | the President- Elect s t shall not be Poe 


and six others elected | by a preferential ka by ythe able to serve out his term, both a President and a A « 


Council of Representatives from among its | own  President- Elect shall be. nominated and elected at 


“members. Directors not serving ex ex officio: the time of the next election. The duties of the 


“serve for _ staggered terms of three years a and their __ President- Elect shall be those of a vice- candies. 


* term of service on the Board of Directors may out- _— [The Past President shall be the most recently 
last their membership in the Council of Represen-— retired President and shall serve as a member of the | 4 
vec _ All members of the Board of Directors Council of Representatives and of the Board of & 
_ shall serve until their successors s are elected and | ] The Chairman of jf the Board | of Di- 


sh) rectors shall” be elected by | the Board from among” 


‘its own members for a term of one year, and may 
“Article VI of the By ‘Laws shall ber re- --elected for one additional term. e shall be 


_Tead as follows: at the regular meeting of ‘the Board jus 


officers of the shall be preceding the annual business meeting of the 

A President, a -President- Elect, [a and shall take office | at the conclusion of the 

President a Chairman of the ‘Board ¢ of ‘Directors, annual n meeting. ‘President- Elect shall not be 

a a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Execu- »> eligible for election as : Chairman, and the President : 

e Secretary. They shall hold office’ | shall not serve as Chairman during his term in of- 

"successors are elected and qualify. fice. T he Chairman ‘shall remain as C and 

ol iis President shall be a [ Fellow] Member of usa a member | of the Board of Directors i until his suce 
the: Association . . . During his term of office the cessor has been duly elected and qualified. 


officer of the Association, (b) chairman of all meet- | The d duties of the Chairman n of ti the Board | of Di bial 


h 
ing of the Council of Representatives, (c) Board of Directors, s, and of the Council of Repre- 


rectors s shall be (a) to s to serv serve as the Chairman of the 


Ii the following material the complete text of each sec-_ sentatives, and as presiding “officer of ‘the Associa 
tion is given, except where an ellipsis is indicated. The ma- . tion, (b) to advise the Executive Secretary 2 : 


pee 
terial in square brackets is to be deleted from the ‘Present 
ver the latter shall so re west, es eciall with re 

By- Laws. The ‘material in italics is added by the proposed p 4 


amendment. | The: material that is neither in brackets nor 


italicized is retained actions of the Council and Board, on 


Br 
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ters not “specifically de legated in these these By-Law Laws of states. In areas: where there are relatively | 
other 0 cers the psychologists, an an organization extending 

state boundaries may be affiliated, so long as it does 


Appendix at. include an area in which there is a — 
CHANGES IN ‘BY-LAWS RELATING To “Cation 


STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL) _ 4, [Upon recommendation of the Conference of 
ASSOCI ATIONS Psychological Associations to the Council 


! a posed of the Division Representatives, Special Rep- 4 


resentatives, Representatives of [the Conference of di officers of the affiliated “organization 
State Psychologic cal Associations and the officers 0 of | ‘shall be so informed and the affiliation may there- r 


. the Association. In | the event there is n no | Repre- . after be terminated d by a tw two-thirds vote of of the 
sentative of a given Division present, | the Council Council of Representatives. 
of Representatives will seat one person designated — «LS. There shall be e a Conference of State Psycho-- 
as an Alternate Representative by the ‘officers or logical Associations composed of Delegates who 
executive committee of that Division. — The [Presi- shall be members of the American Psychological - 
4 dent of the Association] Chairman of t the Board of ~ Association and who shall be elect elected by the « associ- 
a. Directors shall preside a at the meetings of the Coun- ations affiliated under these provisions in -accord-— 
dl of f Representatives and, fn Bis absence or dis- ance with procedures established by the Conference. 
‘the President-Elect shall preside. -Repre- _ Each state association shall elect one Delegate to 


sentatives ‘shall hold office ‘until their - successors Conference for each 100 members or fraction 


40 pon petition of 100 members in good stand- eae The Conference of State Psychological As- 


sociations ‘shall ‘elect its own 1 n Chairman and Secre- 


ae at the time of the petition’s filing with the Record- ct its 
ing Secretary, or upon vote of any Division or State tary. 7 It shall meet : at at least once a year. A quorum 


_ Psychological Association, any 1 matter of legislation = consist - of at least one official Delegate from 


>= be brought to the attention of the Council o of ‘each of one-third of the member associations. It 


__ Representatives, s, which shall vote ‘upon it at its next shall serv serve as a medium of integration, ‘mutual help, 


regular meeting. and exchange of information among State Psy cho- 
Article XIII of the By-Laws shall be amended as” logical Associations. 
follows: [7. The Conference of State Psychological As- 


State Psychological sociations shall, preferential mail ballot, elect 
Representatives | from its” own membership to the 


recommendation of the Conference of State Psycho- il of R d 
logical Associations and] upon vote of the the Council ouncil epresentatives staggerec terms of 


Representatives be affiliated with the American three Then number of Representatives which 


Paychological Association, provided that at ten or the Conference of State Psychological Associations 
‘shall have « on the Council of Representatives | shall 


‘more of its members are are members | of the J e American 
, = based upon upon the total number of members of the 
American Psychological Association who are ; also 


members of affiliated State Psychological Associa- 


=f 


shall depend u upon the State Psychological Associa- 


tion’s ‘conforming to [majority actions of the Con- 

4 ference of State Psychological Associations on mat- tions be Se 
a Bos of policy and assessments] the purposes and ance with the provisions of Article IX, Section : 


stated policies of the For the purposes for r determining th the n number of Representative yes al- 
de organization, The’ ‘District of Columbia, the lowed toa Division. No tw two such — 


[present] “territories [ of Alaska ‘and He Hawaii] | 
aa ommonwealths of the United States, and the prov- | 


a 
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i= 
(a affiliation are not being fulfilled by a given organi- > | le 
an ation or that its affiliation is no longer in the best ees 

4 

— 
ee aly 

al 
hological Association, and so far as possible the iV 


THE nn ERICA 


‘shall different muon of general policy in matters, 
calareas.] == the establishment of standards of professional prac- 


Each State Psychological Association having tice, the maintenance of satisfactory relations 
or "more members who are members of the other professional groups, the fostering of legisla- 


An merican ‘Psychological Association shall be entitled | tion, both s state and national, as may be be required by * 


to elect a Representative to the Council of Repre- the role of psychology in the community, and the aoa 
sentatives. — Such representatives shall be members supervision and coordination of age “agencies in the APA 7 
of the . State Association and of the American Psy- whose activities fall within the scope of the Board. 
“chological Association, and shall be elected for ‘The Board of ‘Professional Affairs shall 
term of three years by those members of the State = such committees or other groups as it shall 
Association who | are e also members. oft the An merican 


Se _ Any group of State Psychological Associations sentatives on behalf of all agencies under its care, 
not qualified under the preceding section to elect shall formulate recommendations of actions to 


Representative may, by mutual agreement, associate be taken n by the Board of ‘Directors and id the — 
themselves in order to elect one one Representative, pro- cil ‘in | carrying ‘out its general objectives. It shall 


vided that t their combined membership includes 100 ‘nominate tc to the | Council « of Representatives mem- | 


Ameciatlet, and provided further that the terms of ~ shall designate the chairmen of: these committees. 
their agreement, including provisions for its termi- It shall : submit such other reports as may be > 
_ nation, are set forth i in writing to the ‘officers of the ‘ie 


American | Psychological Association. In all other The B Board shall consist of nine members elected 


respects such joint representatives s shall be gov- ‘the Council of R Representatives for r staggered 
-erned by these By-Laws as ‘if they w were representa- terms three years. ‘The: Board shall elect a 


tives of a single State Association. Chairman from its own members at its last regular 

oa In matters of mutual concern to. the state and "meeting before the annual meeting of the — 
national associations, it shall be the responsibility tion. The Chairman shall serve for one year unless 


action, ond to formulate when advisable ‘Chairmen 1 of the following committees and the 
dards of uniform practice that ‘will guide the Chairman, Chairman- -Elect Secretary-Treasurer, 
state associations ; and it shall be the responsibility ; and Chairman of the the Policy and Planning Commit- 


a of the state associations to keep the national as- tee of the Conference of State’ Psychological As- 


of actions affecting the welfare of psychol- 


Scientific and Professional. Ethics and Conduct i i 
ogists beyond its own state boundaries. 


Article XI of the By-Laws shall be amended by wie Relation of Psychology to Psych chiatry eae x 


Section 8 and renumbering | Section 9. Mental Health Programs 


= cademic ree om an onditions o mp oyment 
a terms of the e initial members of ‘the Board 
OF RE shall be determined by the Board at its initial 
bin OFESSIONAL AFFAIRS “a five committees listed in the 
apes The Policy and Planning Board recommends to ' graph plus the committees listed below shall report — 
R the Council of Representatives the establishment a to the Council of Representatives through the Board 
a Board of Professional Affairs. shall of Professional ‘Affairs, except that reports of the 
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= a profession, and shall be charged with the for- Conduct 
the for- Conduct required by Article II, Section 10 of the 


PL INNING REPOR’ 


‘By-Laws shall be the Board of 


Relation between Psychology and Education 
Relations with the Social Work Profession a wis iuices 


Relations with American Speech and Hearing Association — 
_ The Role of the APA in Mental Health Programs and Re- 


search 


Relations between Psychology and 


become at afiliated ‘the Ai American 


Article 

A fi liated shall represent groups 
‘a ‘oa such | as students of psychology, a substan- - 
tial proportion of whom | are not members of the 
Association. — not be local” 


character, nor shall their membership be limited 
on other | than academic, scientific, or “professional 


Committee on Social Science in Public grounds. Its shall ll be made that membership 
in an ‘affiliated organization does not imply y member-— 


Consider the a Public Information 
Health and Accident Hie: 
Professional Insurance 


The Board shall ‘nominate to th the: Board of Di. ate ated ‘organization, 
rectors persons. to be representatives to the follow- 


ing organizations, and shall receive and act upon 


Ss of their activities submitted by the repre- 


of Examiners in Professiunal Psychology 


American Board for Psychological Services 
World Federation for Mental Health oa 


4 for 


National Society for Crippled Children and Adults" 


nl 


Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health = 


National Council for Mobilization of Education ple 
Council of National Organizations of the Adult 


ship in the American Psychological Association, and 


that the Association assumes no responsibility f or 


administration or financial affairs of the afi 


organization desiring afiliation with the 


American’ Psychological “Association shall petition 


the: Council of Representatives for aff liation, ac- 


companying such” | petition with a statement of its 


= 


aims, a copy of its By-Laws, and lists of members — 


the Board of Directors, who will transmit the per 
tition with their recommendation for act action to the 

Council of Representatives. 


4. The Ce ouncil of Representatives s shall determine 


time to time what privileges of the -Associa-— 


_ Groupment Internationale pour la Coordination de la Psy- tion, such as program time at the Annual Conven- 


chiatrie et des ‘Méthodes 


The 


tion, subscriptions to journals, and representation 


annual meeting workshops or conferences on pro- — = By- -Laws, ‘may be granted to to affiliated or ed organisations. 


subjects, and shall provide in particular 


for a conference of “representatives « of state psycho-— specific conditions specified by Council. 
logical associations and o of state certification boards. n the event that the Council of Representa- 


The Board shall propose to. the C ‘Council from. time 
to time desirable « > changes i in this en: enabling a action and 
in ‘the: agencies and in its 


-ALLOWID 


xIVv. Afitation a Other 


Other whose general purposes fall 


"within the scope of Article I of these By-] -Laws may © 


Be : is assumed that Article XIV, which previously re- 


it 


| | 


A the Council of Representatives the establishment of 


‘Such privileges 1 may be granted in n accordance with — 

tives believes that the affiliation of an organization 
under this Article is no longer in the best interest 
the American Psychological Association, the prin- 
cipal officers of that organization shall be ‘$0 noti- 
fied, and thereafter ti the. affiliation » may | y be terminated 

by a two- thirds vote of ‘the members of ‘the Council 


of present at a stated meeting. 


1 MOTION OF COUNCIL OF REPRESENT- 


ATIVES ESTABLISHING ‘A BOARD _ 
SCIENTIFIC AFFAIRS 


_ The Policy and Planning Board recommends to 


a Board of Scientific Affairs. This Board shall 


1 and officers. . Such a petition shall be examined by 


concern itself with the continued | “encouragement 7 
psychology as a SCi- 
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FORAFFILIATED ORGANJZATI a — 
| e By-Laws shall be amended = — 


dies. es, The B Board ‘shall have | particular r | mee! the B 4 


for t the scientific character of ‘the 


agencies giving ‘financial ‘support to in al 


ects, for awards and honors in recognition of scien-— Psychological Tests 
tific achievement, and for seeking new ways in which Walter V. Bingham Lecture Behavior | 
the association can assist scientific activities. Conferences on the Evolution of 1 of Behavior 


The Board of Scientific Affairs may delegate. any 
part its activities to the ‘Board 
placed euler its jurisdiction by the ‘Council of Selecting the Recipients Awards for | Con- 
“resentatives. It shall report annually to the Board _ tribution to Scientific Psychology 


Ame rican As t he A n 
Directors rs and the Council of erican Association for the Science 


‘ Freedom of Enquiry 


aL 
Convention Program Policy 


National Research Council 


Social Science Research ‘Council 
Board of Scientific Affairs six Inter- ‘Society Color Council 


members elected by the Council ¥ Representatives 


 ardization « of Optics 


Scientific Man ower Commission yr 
“elect a its own members at its last ol 


regular ‘Meeting | before ‘the annual meeting of the The | Board shall | transmit to the B Board of of Direc- 


Association. The Chairman shall serve for one year and the Council of Represe tatives ‘such 

unless SS Te- -elected. The ‘initial composition of of the _ ommendations « of its committees, or » or of its own, as 
Board shall be the Chairmen of the Committees | on shall r ‘require action ‘the Council, « or by other 
Convention Program Policy, for Selecting the Re- NG agencies of the Association. it shall recommend to 
cipients of Awards for to Board of Directors for appointment or 


Scientific Psychology, in Animal Ex- as ‘delegates to other scientific — 


tional Research Council and to the Social ‘Science 


* 


Resea rch Council, a 


iy? 


— 

wie 


THE MINNESOTA CONFERENCE ‘ON 
IN ‘VERBAL BEHAVIOR 


HE Committee on Linguistics and Psych ol. James J. Jenkins (with Marjorie “Word As- 


ogy of ‘Social Science Research Council at the Individual Level: Pair of 


has been sponsoring Weston "A. Bousfield (with D. H. Cohen). “General Re- 


on specific research | abd _Tesea ch problems, and view « of a Program of Research on Associative Clustering” 
research | ‘methodologies in the psycholinguistic do- _— Leo J. Postman. * ‘The Analysis of Incidental Learning” 
main.) On April 25~ 26, 1955, a work conference Charles N. Cofer. “Some Problems and Studies in Verbal 
held at the University of Minnesota to facili 
Davis H. Howes. 
tate communication among a small group re- 


search workers who ‘were interested ir in "problems Sol Saporta. “Linguistic Structure and as a 


verbal association. It was hoped that the ‘confer- Measure in Word Association” Paste 


in ver, Postman chaired a final summary session of the. 
members and others to continue their work in ver- = 


conference. T 
bal behavior, that it would d promote an exchange of | roar nce. T! he content of t the conference can | best» 


research techniques, data, and ideas, and that it be illustrate dl by the abbreviated ited paraphrase « of his 


would lay bare common problems \ which faced the 
_ The similarities ; and differences ey ‘evident in n the 
inv nvestigators and d disclose ar areas of needed research. ae 


apers an and discussion 1 may be re r eviewed under 
t was also hoped that the ‘conference would pro- Pal P J y 
‘vide stimulation and guidance to. the Committee on 
jl 
“Linguistics and Psychology and th that it would help 
zation (that is, in theories 
eep t e committee informed as as to both progress 
and needs in one of the language-process domains. _ or or models), the conclusions that may be ‘drawn, and 
some research need ant 
"Bach ‘chaired Three types of objectives were emphasized: the 
definition of basic terms; the measurement of 
Ve one of the v writers of a 1 genera paper, began wit 
sociative repertories; the assessment of the « ef- 


20-30-1 minute 2 discussion of ‘the material in the | 


820-30 fect of associative dispositions on learning, pe percep- 
paper, followed by a group discussion of “specific 


tam tion, and cognition. Saporta’s paper and discussion 
which arose it in ‘the course of the research P pap 


reported, and then went on n to ‘general problems sor Very to the 
logical definitions of linguistic units. | hile psy- 


~ 
oF chologists ordinarily take these units for ‘granted, it ; 


general issues which had been raised. addition 
to the conference participants, other members of the 
is clear that at some time these questions must be 7 


answered, especially if cross cultural work is con 


templated. Howes’ paper w was largely concerned 
a an extension of the second objec 
ge tive. The Jenkins and Russell papers involved the 


Session chairmen with the ‘titles 


latter tw tives, working from normative dat 
| object ives, w wor ing rom norma edata 


Vallace A. Russell. directional Effects in Word Pos 


‘The four conferences which have been held at the time "sumed or 
— 


subsequent t performances 
_ tive Processes, an and Gimencions ¢ of meaning. For an extended d thodolo 
report of the committee’s activities, see Items, 1954, e No. bead main tren S appeared in me gies. 


The first i is the attempt to manipulate or or “build in” 


of writing dealt with: bilingualism, content 


— 
j 
| 
iia 
7 
— 
— 
z 
« 
: 
‘ 
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be 
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— RICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 
| 
associative dispositions | in ‘Se and the then to the conference called “priming,” 
consequences cognitive situations of various ing up,” or “set. Tt It s clear ti that some kind of 
kinds. Postman provided the major example dramatic increase in response strength "manifested 
this. 7 Second is the inference of associative dispo- itself in in the da data tainav variety y of { situations. s. Instruc- - 
(logical classes, lexical tions, previous experience, adjacent relevant stimuli 


such Finally, the most pervasive ‘methodol was s almost st completely unresolved. No 


norms 


ere ‘congruent or i incongruent with ‘the —— 


With reference to to differences: ‘in 


“basic division between 1 a statistical, “computational, 
probabilistic, ‘ ‘descriptive” account on one hand 
(with Howes | as its chief proponent) ex- 


planatory, conceptual, assumed-mechanism kind of 


a approach on the other. Among those who favored — 


tween the S-R R emphasis and the ‘ “organizational” 
emphasis (advanced here in the form of al Hebb- 


 assumed- ‘mechanisms, there was the usual split it be 


“tion ‘technique measures very y stable dispositions | 


‘variables or at least variables i ina variety of cog- 
nitive tasks. ‘There i is some, evidence that such dis- 
positions a are to some extent manipulable. Word 


associations may ‘be generally 


ua 
‘all there was ‘some me disagree 


ment here. Sooner or later, some ‘more complex 
constructs may have to be introduced, or 
combining: laws may ha have to be elaborated, « or non- 


R approaches will have to be explored. 

There was a high frequency of mention of the 

_ following research nee needs: a | wider sampling of gram- 


4 type theory Proposed by p It was matical categories 25 and types of items in ‘the stabil- 


oy but, sheruntive ely, it was not clear that 
é Ss. R analysis could account for all the data. 


Along with the S-R mediation notions came a set 


of of new problems. ns. There was little o or no agreement 


on proposed 1 mediational models (e.g. , Osgood vs. 


Cofer vs. Russell and Jenkins), but it did appear lated (e.g., , to p problem solving) ; extension of re Te- 


izing and extending o of associative norms; more- 
careful analysis of the assoc ectation experiment ‘itself 
reference to instru ructions, special sequences, 


a specific situations, ete.; a study of the limit of modi-- 


fiability ‘of responses response sets; extension of 
cognitive situations to which the norms are 


that : some models could be treated as variants of os search in individual differences; and the relation of 


others. s. Some p phenomena, particularly the back- 


simple associati 


linkage discussed by Russell, posed problems cal categories of an 


for all the mediation models which were only A more account conference 


my 


aie 


tz 
— 
th the There were some conclusions on which the con- 
4 effects on a perceptual task of varying associative 
strength of pairs of words used as stimuli (where 
strength is determined by nammm), and Jenkins 

» 
— | 


‘AND PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


AL’ THOUGH it is only about ten years” since — entist has had t to give a larger and larger proportion 


- the fi first high- speed electronic ‘computer was of his time to ) the numerical analy sis of his results. _ 
A completed, already. a number of universi- Considerably ingenuity | has accordingly. been dis- 
- ties, commercial firms, and | governmental agencies — played in developing computational aids. A fas- 
have these machines, an and many ny new installations ( cinating article in the Encyclopedia Britannica deals 73 
“ are currently | in the planning or the construction with their development from abacus to slide rule to 


stage. seems not too ‘soon to ak calculator to punched card n nachines 


he computers, potenti of programs | (ie i. e., machine, but his device was never - completed (5). 


‘machine orders) for computers, advantages: Interest i in the p possibility ¢ of a very rapid calculating 
disndvantages: of using computers, changes in ‘nu- machine revived during the Second W orld War, and 
merical procedure, the ree of new methods, - by 1944 the Harvard Mark I computer, a relay ma-— 
changes in research design. Finally, there is a note chine with moving parts, was ready for use. The 
of warning about some of the dangers of being abl able first fully electronic machine, the Eniac, built: at 
culate ‘Univ ersity of Pennsylvania for the he Army Prov- 
ence has principally Ordvac_ (Abandon Ground at Aberdeen, Maryland , was completed 
Proving Ground) and d Mliac (University. of Illinois), in 1945. . Since t then the high- -speed computer field 


examples i in this p: paper relate to these two machines. has expanded rapidly. In the United | States, there 
‘While new programs generally have to be prepared — ‘must be 100 or more installations in operation at — 
the machines because of in that their Production has 


on a 
, he 

computation a are re sufficiently similar from o one ins nstal- s increasing 


ation to another for Ordvac and ‘Mize At the same time technical performance 


greatly improved. the Harvard Mark I,a mul- 
tiplication would take as long as seven seconds, and 


‘DEVELOPMENT oF ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS | a divi ision ; an entire minute e. On Eniac, 360 ‘multi 
lications ¢ can be made ina a second. Fast modern 
Teenie and statistics have | played an in- 


nore multiplications 
creasingly important: Part in science during the last 
divisions per and even higher : are 
500 0 years. This | quantification of science has not ected i in the future. 
been without disadvantages. The intricacy of the 


-universit ‘to make a com uter av av. 
4 calculations has tended to increase so that y pute availab 


+The work a at the of Ilinois reported here ha: University of Tllinois ‘The ‘Digital Computer. 


Laboratory was established to provide (a) training 


~ in n the engineering and mathematics basic to elec- 
: Twery of the ne Department | of Psychology ; G. H. Golub aaah 4 


Gregory of the Digital Computer Laboratory. The tronic ¢ computation and (6) facilities: for 
would not have been possible if it had not been for calculations by faculty members and graduate 
the ge generous policy ¢ of R. E. Meaghe:, Director of the Digi- — dents. — Two electronic computers have been 
tal Computer Laboratery, and of J. P. Nash, Research Pro- on first -Ordvac, completed 
fessor of Applied Mathematics, of making IIliac freely avail- vig G 
to Psychologists social scientists at the University the Aberdeen roving srounc , anc 
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THE . AMERICAN 
example of the 10 or or so needed for or calc 
a group ia machines lating the intercorrelations of 30 tests for a poe 


“constructed i 1 accordance with a design of Von 500 persons, 90% or more of the time is ‘required 
“Neumann, the distinguished "mathematician who and ‘output. The correlations are calcu- 


until his recent ¢ death was at the Institute for Ad- ie lated 


PROGRAMMING FOR AN ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 


slide’ rule, desk calculator, and punched- card 1 equip- 
JA _For those unfamiliar with computers, a typical niques is once again required in electronic compu- a7 
Iliac operation will first be > described. ‘Data are tation. These changes in computational procedures 


upon teletype tape, a step. analogous: to can be rather well illustrated by considering meth- 
© 
f IBM cards. (If data are already ods for calculating correlations. (Times have to be | 


recorded on IBM cards, they can be transferred — "regarded as approximations. They vary consider- “ 
mechanically to tape using the IBM Ty pe 63 card-— "ably according t to the size ‘of sample, 1 number of 7 
to- tape machine. ) Machine orders for Iliac are - digits in the scores, and so on. But eve even the a ap- 


punched « on another tape. Input o of orders and data times given here w: will indicate the remark. 
\ into Iliac i is achieved d by running ; the tapes ; through 


reader at the rate of f about 200 


“second— —by an arithmetical operation is meant ‘though with some. loss. of 
a completed addition, subtraction, multiplication, or additions and multiplications are sufficiently s simple 
division of b binary numbers which are the equivalent to be handled by mental arithmetic, but a slide rule 
of ten- place e decimal numbers. _ As soon as calcula- - ‘useful for several lengthier multiplications and 


tions finish, , results | are punched as: as ¢ decimal numbers isions and extraction of a Square root . After an 
one 


from 


Arithmetical Operation Operations per Minute of x y in lower. The correlation i is 
i Addition 000 m the totals obtained by accumulating these 
650,00 values for successive persons. A correlation can be 
ultip ication calculated in about 30 in this way. bet 


7 
an IBM Tabulator, the operation known as 


progressive digiting en nables products of the 
scores to be obtained with a number of other sco scores” 


Input: Photoelectric Reader simultaneously. ‘If a set of intercorrelations 


Teletype (Punched tape) 


Oscilloscope Photographic copy) 


machine spends Table 1 
4 In most current statistical analyses in psy ae 
7 aban is so rapid that most of the machine = products a ‘are calculated and stored re Then ; 
is needed for input and output of tape. | For person’s s scores are ‘input, and the Pegrtentxe are ‘¢ 
accumulated with the old. Thus, while conven- 


scaling zeros), or the element of a machine order. tional us 


— of the university’s own 
tz 

— “Ve 
a 
= 
Bod 
| For hand work, squared paper is 4 
ting scores. The number of classe 
ae 
ta 

— 
| 

= 

— 

% 


r- needed for correcting the the orders as for the , original 
sons, the « electronic computer is writin writing, since errors errors are rather er easily made and can 


products for a single person for : all tests. There be ve very ‘difficult t to track < down. The programmer 
_ - a twofold advantage i in this changed order of work generally works with limited storage e space. For 
(a) any number of persons can be included in the ~ example, the main 1 storage e of Illiac consists of only 
sample despite limited storage capacity, because 1024 locations. That | is to say, only 1024 
each person is is handled ‘separately; ; (d) test data are re and machine o orders can be held in the main storage 
e. is supplemented by 12,800 loca- 


generally a already recorded i in the order ‘required for t one tim 
the electronic | com puter input. The u pshot, : as we “tions u on ; an netic cdrum. T he ro rammer r tries 


a have seen, is that a c correlation matrix for 30 tests in 1 planning his program to achieve maximal use use of | 
= 
_—some 435 correlations—can be calculated i in ,about storage space 


10 minutes. That is to say, the ‘complete set after programs are are in regular use, se, there | are 
be obtained in in less time than is needed for a single generally many opportunities for improv ement: ‘self- : 
lation by the hand ‘method. ie king routines can be written so that the ‘ma- ie 
correlation by the h od. ____ checking routines can be written s an 
Rotation in factor analysis provides another il- ad chine checks its 


lustration ¢ 1 of the changing techniques. While graph- stopping or ating in the event 
ical methods are e probably as effective as any so long “of any ‘discrepancy; more efficient forms of storage — | 

as one is using a a desk calculator, they are much ch less can be developed to enable handling of more data; “i 


- 
5 = 


P 


to an | electronic since no machine orders ¢ can be modified s as 


such it intermediate. results out a as ‘may: 
a reliable uide to the  dificulty of preparing a com be required by the investigator and specified | to the 
puter progt am. For e example, although ‘the phi co- machine, At present, three Separate calculations 
efficient is. is a simple enough calculation, a ‘computer are required for factor analysis on | Iliac. In the 
a program proved quite difficult to write. This was first, the correlations are computed. _ Means, stand- 
because a special | system of storage had to be de ard deviations, and/or varia 


vised utilizing the binary characteristics of the can be obtained in the same operation if 


—Tiac” as fully as possible, thereby enabling many The second stage is the calculation of principal axes 


more items to be included in any one analysis. factor loadings (6, ‘The third is the rotation 
the other hand, once programs have been written of these loadings by ‘the quartimax or some other 


the basic matrix algebra operations—matrix analytic method. New teletype tapes are 
‘multiplication, matrix inversion, and the calculation for each : stage at presents: . The ideal technique will 


latent roots and latent vectors—the difficult the combination of these three programs so that 
: - multivariate calculations, such as canonical -analy- the test scores form the input and the output is the | 
sis (7) and the multiple discriminant function (13), rotated factor loadings, along with such intermedi-| 
either be carried out ona step by step b asis ate results as are needed by the investigator 


without any - further programming or an integrated Any one > using an electronic com uter shoul 
_ program to carry through the entire calculation at at t building up a library of basic programs as soon 
can be prepared | relatively easily from as s possible, This is is essentially ac apital i investment. 


basic programs already available. et ee - Table 2 lists some of the } programs currently avail- 


wort: 


Special training is needed for writing programs, the University of Illinois. The e existing lie 
and even when programmer experienced, ay brary will be seen to cover ny of the standard 
4 months may be required for a major types of statistical analysis in psy chology. 


ne. Unfortunately, as much time 
ao It might see seem at ‘first sight that the pariah program for a 
product- moment ‘correlation could be used for the calcula- 
tion of f phi coefficients. | While this is So, the limited storage 
— 


— > 
Space would then be | very ‘inefficiently ‘use 


: 
| 
d — 
Computer, tie Newer didiyue gral, im ters saving labor and machine ane, Al 
— P 2, 8, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17) have been the integrated one in which a leng rs Ol 4, me 2! 
— 
— 
— 
q 
i= 
ess 


se Little n need be s said about the beginning of input of _— to vii e end of of — 


the first, , since the s: savings in time will Il be apparent results. Even allowing 10 times or "perhaps 2 as 
* enough from Table 2. This table : giv es times from ; ‘much as 20 times as s long as this for preparing and 


vido SELECTED List ¢ oF PROGRAMS FOR R PSYCHOLOGICAL CALCULATIONS on 


Phi coefficients, covariances, chi 


squares for dichotomous data 


Intraserial correlations — (autocorrela- 


38 eng number of Ss 20 min. 


a 


Matrix multiplication minty 

2. Sums and sums of squares for the rows. 


and columns of a matrix 

Calculation of latent roots 


. Matrix inversion 


5. Calculation of discriminant 


FACTOR ANALYSIS | — 


= axes at analy: 


5 Square root factor analy 

6. Quartimax orthogonal jrotation 
Indices of factorial similarity for two 


or more sets of factors 


entail Means, s standard deviations, variances 


{ 


2. Solution of simultaneous equations 

Dts statistic (Osgood- Cronbach) 


tercorrelations « of of paired compari- 
Roots of a poly nomial ; 
ae 


E . PROGRAMS TO TO REDUCE CLERICAL LABOR Ms 


Capacity for single 


100 items, 300 0 Ss 


igh 


+ p = 38, n unlimited | 


300 rows by. 300 enti 
22 tests 
tests (latent roots and 
tests 


“Machine | time for capacity — 
for typical problem | 


(input, calculation, output) CS 


i, 

for a sample of 400 Twery and: Golub 


5 min. for of 50 C Cohn and 
min. for a of 100 | Golub 


15 min. for order Gregory and 


Gotu 


tests tests” can be 
handled by a series of 


60 tests ercentanny (more if 
___ necessary) 


745 factor tas 
38 factors ‘a: 


38 tests, any n number of Ss 


9 unknowns 
18 activities, 30 r restrictions 


16 Ss, 30 scores 


16 paired elements, 


Bis 
300th deere 


5% 


elt, 
4-5 principal axes iterations 
(i.e., 30 min.) 
9 factors in 70 min. reenegoor and 


Dickman 
34 in min. Twery fyi 


W 


4 min. 

min 

12 min. 

2 elements, 100 Ss: 20 


for 50th degree poly- 


100 3- 0 3-digit nos nos. per r min. i 7 


Programmer 


— 
— 
— 
— 
— 

— 
i 
tm 

— 
4 4 2. Ranking of asetof numbers 800 numbe 
q 3. Generation of random numbers | | 


s, printing teletype, example, h has s to decide whether the time required 


very great savings in learning to program for w riting programs will 


‘time. or tis not exaggerating to say that a job which : be more than saved by the reduced time for com- 


would take take weeks on a desk calculator can be com- us putation in his inv estigation. ny Likewise, the research ; 
pleted in a a matter of hours or even minutes with a administrator may be faced with a similar dilemma _ 


computer. Aly to whether he can afford the e time to get the nec- 
4 The second advantage is ; cheapness of essary programs prepared or would do better 
This claim may appear incredible s since the on in his familiar, albeit ‘relatively inefficien it, 
rental for a speed computer may be 


or r more per h hour. Indeed, at first sight it seems extens 


operation on Illiac been estimated to be methods. Indeed, ‘the rate of expansion of elec- 


shout one-twelth of that for the university punched- tronic « c computation seems likely to be governed Tess. 


card equipment. — _ Admittedly, it may take a while by supply of machines than by that of trained” per- 
; to convince industrialists, university administrators, sonnel. The effort in becoming familiar with these 


etc, that any machine | oper ating at a cost of $100 machines is quite considerable. - Sometimes person 


S 
_ OF more per hour is a bargain. ‘But this s is indu- who have successfully enough used a desk calcula- 


bitably ‘so. Once t this is widely realized , rapid ex- tor ‘in 1 routine clerical fashion prove quite at 
pansion: electronic computation i is inevitable. 


he question: to be asked by any large- -scale re- occasi 


search: organization will then no longer vided calculations: are checked at the end of 
we afford to use a computer?” but “Can we afford — “stage, since any small section can be ‘recalculated — 
not to use without too much delay. y. W ith an electronic com- 

‘The third | advantage lie lies in in the high accuracy Of puter, any error renders valueless an entire set of 

Calculations are generally carried out to results. Furthe urthermore, the exact numerical methods 


decimal places, so that final results may be ob- practicable 0 on a computer are generally more soy 


ay 


tained which are accurate to a as many as eight deci- -manding mathematically than ‘the ones which | they 
‘mal places. This means that any results published | supplant. io. My y impression ‘is ‘that those t trained in 
_ to three or four places will be completely accurate. ie 4 physical | sciences § generally 1 make ¢ a hoster tnaelon 
Contrast this with any long series of desk calculator m9 ~ than n those trained in social sciences.  . he ideal 
"operations: the psychologist is often n faced w with ‘the: e man, of course, is the one with training both “al 
unpalatable choice of (a) wor king to a large n and the sical sciences and in psy- 
_ ber of decimal places, thereby taking an incommen- chology. 
surately long time in his research, or (6) working 
to very few, when rounding er errors ‘may accumulate "CHANGES } 'MERICA 
so much that one can no longer have complete 


fidence in the final results . Furthermore, there are __ This = 2 far has been ‘concerned with t the 


few desk calculator operators who can calculate day immediate gain f from a viz., 
ore rapidly. Qual- 

after day without ‘occasional small mistakes, even ana’ at Q 


a a rigorous sys stem of checking. An electronic. 
computer, on the other hand, makes errors much 

more rarely than al human operator; and. either by, he greate 


building the necessary checks into the program, by ” the widened pn of statistical analysis and ex- 


making overall: check of the final results, or perimenial ¢ design. ‘The remainder of this 


by Tepeating the analysis on the computer, if need — _ be concerned with some of these changes. / The p a 


be, complete ‘accuracy becomes attainable ent section deals with the possibilities of e 


‘The principal deterrent to using an electroni data “more intensively, of using: better statistical 

computer, assuming one is available, lies | in the di methods, and of of finding out about the — 

ficulty of writing programs. PhD student, for consequences of mathematical; assumptions. 


Checking data tape iii 
| — 
7 — 
Lf 
tion. But high speed of operation more than off- enduring. Electronic computation makes greater 
Js 
“2 
— 
ia 
— 
a 
= — 
pee — 
# 
= — 


= performance. ‘The present ad ine: way ys of ‘handling ‘multiple criteria 


superabundance of data. But since calct ) not know much about the arithmeti-— 


multiple correlation with a large cal consequences" of our algebra or our ‘statistics. 
is a rather arduous undertaking, the inves- ‘Many examples might be given, , but discussion 

tigator frequently excludes the ‘measures which ich seem will be restricted to two. First, although 


to him least promising prior to his re regression analy- of communalities are “extensively used in factor 


considerations have obliged analysis, little i is known about ‘the: best methods of 


by v: varying their values. This te is where a a computer 
becomes possible which re the full is helpful. Experiments have shown 
predictors, and any reduction in their ‘number very i and t 
- be made on the basis of their 


4 to be. used even, n when better ones are available be- “larger than generally (thet is, there 
- more common factors). . More Positively, the 
performance may be given as an example. ‘This squared multiple correlation | of each variable with 
"performance i is often compiles. 7’ doctor may the others, already proved by Guttman (4) to be a 
be a credit to his profession, for instance, because — le lower bound for the communality, | supplies a rea- Is 


of his great skill in diagnosis, or his clever methods sonably good starting point for the iteration m. ‘The 
oft treatment, or his ‘Teassuring bedside “manner, or second example is drawn “from “the mathematical 
warm” humanity towards his patients, ‘theory of learning. ‘Bush and Mosieller (1), 
achievements i in scientific research. He i is sidering | learning as a stochastic ‘process, have de- 
-essarily equally successful in call these directions. veloped a ‘mathematical model for rate of learning. 


et we are customarily content either The model is in n algebraic terms and does specify 


These restrictions upon the criterion are “quired ‘been determined “empirically, | 


convenience. 2. Ther mathematical Twery and Bush by using ‘random “responses 


theory exists for handling “several criteria simul- generated by a 


sented 2 20 years and Pearson’ s bi-multiple cor- DEVELOPMENT OF NEW METHODS 


ectronic computation promises to stimulate the 

have remained textbook names because of the ex: 


"development of more realistic and comprehensive 
cessive calculations. An electronic conmputer 


mathematical ‘models because « of the knowledge that 
-ables us us to operate w e with multiple criteria | as as well as these can be applied without excessive labor. Three 


ie 
‘multiple predictors. canonical analysis examples can be given from recent research 
criteria’ will not | take more than an hour. Once the University of Tllincis, 
a _ technique has been 1 ‘more oltes, we ‘shall: be _ The first is Rao’s ‘canonical method (14) of face 


re- to tor analysis. This supplies a ‘more ‘rigorous statis- 
x 


liminary Iliac results suggest ‘that “may be 
hat sis ings and testing of significance of factors, along 


lines som ewhat similar to Lawley’s maximum like- 


as will be concemed with factor analysis, viz., that the axes in the multiva 
— he two following sections will ; and ate system should be located with respect to 
he development o 'than mathemati- 
with changes in research design. even if canonical analysis 
present research does not prove to be the final word to the predictive 
nal than by logical considera- does no 
— 
— 
— ior loadings. Furthermore, 
‘a 
— hs 


Rao his" procedure "practicable to an initial analysis for the first 


with special reference t convenience of electronic 100 Ss, let us say. If this analysis indicates de- 
_ficiencies either in the selection or ‘the construction 


n. 

fe ‘The: second i is , Cattell s technique (3) for rotating of tests, the testing program can be revised without 

satis- 


to “parallel proportional too great loss of effort. the battery seems 
has proposed that whenever two : f loa x wi am successive analyses can be made for 20 
obtained f for the same th then 300, and on, until stability is att tain 
tions should be t those making ‘the Toa ing the re ‘results. Computers will Il thereby make po 


ing 4 


of 
solution most nearly proportional of the more flexible approach ‘to to the testing 
other. His recent solution involves algebraic -oper- = with the possibility of continuing experimentation 


ations convenient upon a wneud but laborious by fe for as long as may be needed to provide definitive | on 

The third exam ple i McOuitty’ pattern analytic Ins summary, con computers are probably going to 
procedures (10). His methods prov ide | a novel at- ii have a marked effect upon the planning a as well as — 
tack upon the time-honored problem of attributing the analysis of experiments. _ The reduced propor- . 
different values to item ‘Tesponses depending upon tion of time devoted to statistical analysis will mean 

the e patterns in which they y occur. Illiac ja rams that the design can be govert ned more by logical - 
have brought these patterning techniques wit withit less by computational considerations, t that sta-_ 


"reach o of practice even for pets of data. tistical al assumptions can _be examined instead of 


coe CHANGES IN RESEARCH DESIGN © 


based upon the physical : science model. _ For the © ; 
NOTE oF WARNING 


— all factors were to be held con- 
stant save the one to” be systematically to There a1 are, of course, dangers in easier computing. 
determine its effects. We now know this view of For c one thing, it will be very easy to collect more 
psychological begecnprd to be too limited to be statistical results than | one can possibly study or 
tenable. First, it is clear ‘that any psychological report. _ This may have happened sometimes with 
“Taws’ ’ will to regarded, at least in the fore- desk calculators and punched- card equipment; 
seeable future, as statements. of probability rather will probably happen | more often when electronic. 
than certainty. (A similar shift: to probabilistic computers are the all- +too- »-willing ‘slaves. Calculat- 
_ statements has occurred even in physics.) Sec- _ ing may become so easy that numbers may some- _ 


-ondly, our theory must take account of the pat - times be collected for their ‘own sake. Probably 
terning and statistical every” person working in quantitative psychology 
e to be consid has had inquiries along the following lines: “I have 
fiects. This tendency for psy ‘to 300 variables. you tell me what I should do 
should like ‘to examine 


probabilistic and multivariate ‘implies with them?” o 
rather complex methods of combination . . ” Furthermore, the Mac to 
to 


At At present, jin n planning any | multivariate it inve est iga- i nn or ey even, en weeks calculating his his results. = ay 


‘(One cas can only hope th that ‘mathematical knowledge 


of the he investigation "This decision dear that electronic will ‘bring 
represents no no more than some a priori con- gists into gre greater contact with 1 physicists and applied 
v n. Logically a a ‘sequential approach wo would be mathematicians. - Perhaps s some yme curb on n n numerical | 
better. a multiple correlation or a factor ov rexuberance will be provided by the considera-. 


j can be completed more quickly, ‘it becomes tion th 
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‘tioned carefully and is generally under the 6. H. Analysis of a complex of statistic : 
watchful control of physical scientists who are not principal sy- 
always impressed by | the present level of quantita- che aie 
tive so phistication in sycholo and the s ial ag 
phistication P = By ne socia Biometrika, 1936, 28, 321-377. 
g quan- analysis. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 438.0 
titative problems, the electronic computer will be a a D. N. The estimation of factor loadings 
godsend. His computational load will be consider- the method of maximum 
ably lightened, exact methods can be used where Edin., 1940, 
"approximations have had to suffice, less e effort 1 need 
be given’ to the development o of short cuts, ai 
‘more t pr will be available for. his principal 
the formulation and testing of hypotheses. 0, 


There re probably will be excesses and wasted “An tc “approach to simple 


in the early days of widespread electronic computer & D. Analytic 
work. Yet, in the long term, it seems to me that simple structure: II. Extension to an oblique 
electronic computers” are going to play much much the tion. Educ. Testi Testing Service Res s. Bull, 1954, No. 
role for the statistically minded psy chologist S431. 
13. Rao, vance Statistica methods in iometric 
as the t telescope has" for tl the astronomer r and the New York: Wiley, 1952. 
, microscope for the biologist: ‘the role of an instru- 


a 14. Rao, Estimation and tests of significance in fac- 


“ment leading to greatly widened horizons. analysis. Psychometrika, 1 1955, 20, 93-111. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—FOR WHAT?! 


IBLIC relations may seem like a strange extend the definition of the practice of medicine to a 


cuss an audience ‘that is er ilments, 1 mental as well as physical, a and 
oriented toward the s scientific side. of ‘of psy- the mental c covers a 1 lot ot of ground. Not only 
ok 
od chology. P . Public relations for most of us is a little - chologists but social workers, probation officers, pas- 
on the seamy ny side. It smac smacks of shoddiness and tors and priests have felt such definitions went 7 


superficiality. Unfortunately for this view, psy 


ae _ Chologists are faced today with some problems that And in response to each crisis a fire brigade | _— 
are bigger than just their own affairs. _ These prob- been sent forth to cool tempers down and to pre- 
E lems lead on into th this heen of public relations, and vent the destruction of important gains made i in the 
we will do v well to talk a little about them, whether interest « of human welfare. In 1947 the APA ap- 
they are our our favorite topic or or not. Furthermore, if a Committee « on the Relation of Psychology 
psychology is to play | the constructive role in mod- to Psychiatry. . Four 3 years” later there 
ern life that m many ¢ of us hope it will, then it is im- pointed an Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with 
"portant that it be und ae by the people with | the Me dical Profession, and the next year (1952) 
whom we must work. it renamed itself the Ad Hoc Committee on Rela-— 
setting of the is is revealed | by the tions with Other Professions. We also formed 
creasing ev idence of hostility to to psy chology that has “Advisory ( Committee on Legislative Matters in| 
"appeared in in the last few years. hostility has 1952, prompted in 1 large | part by our troubles. with 
cropped | up p often n enough n now so that it cannot be licensing. In 1955) we agreed with the American 


‘ignored. . Wem may decide that it is inevitable and Ps yehiatric. Association | to an _armistice, a mora- . 
is just o1 one of the facts of life with which we we must 2 torium on legislative action. ' This came after a se- 
learn to live. Or we may decide on measures to be | _ ries of skirmishes that looked rather threatening. oo 7 


taken that will ameliorate the hostility We shall | not try to detail these skirmishes. The threats. 


a 


believe hostility can be avoided. In a any case, been real. They have come from the ‘Ameri 


need to look at it somewhat more ei in wore can Medical Association » from past < officers of the — : 


= 


get our thinking ‘straight. “American. Psychiatric Association, and from local 
tr 


medical | groups. The c crisis in Massachusetts in the 
- Spring: of 1956 involved a zealous guardian of the 


instances s of the tale County, ‘zealous guardian ‘of the interests: of the 
medical profession, and a ‘number of people 


fully lacking in information about psychology and 


For some me six x or eight years psychologists. ‘incident served, among other 


| 
have grappled with 0 one small crisis after another things, to reveal some acute uneasiness a among our 
A; 


that has involved conflict between the two profes- competitors. ae 


second a area of hostility, less ‘isible- 
"sions. . Sometimes psy ychologists have precipitated 


. the c crisis by seeking legal recognition in areas that but quite a as explosive, lies in the field of personnel : 
selection. The claim has been made, and there is 


medicine believes to be exclusively its own. Some- 
no reason ‘to doubt its general correctness, that tests 


times medical people have touched off the explosion — ' 
= can be d ed to ‘spot potential trouble makers in a_ 


as they seek means of f dealing with “people they re 
as quacks and charlatans. The remedies often Men who may become leaders among 


_— overreach | the disease. W e have seen attempts to the ' workers can be similarly anticipated. Now, if 
you. were the manager of a large and highly com- 
3 a This paper was read in substantially the present form at — ' 


petitive business and you believed psy chologists 


“the Mount Holyoke Intercollegiate Psychology Conference — j 
give you information, what would you 
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roll. And if you were a labor | leader who believed 

that psychologists. were supplying s such information 

tential c captains in the defense ¢ of labor’s rights were | 

being tu urned away at the gates, what would 

--your atti itude? I) would guess that it would hardly — 


The r recent transplanting « of certain clinical tech- 
niques to » the field of market. research ch has been dis. 


quieting,» to | put the matter “mildly. People Still 


felt it was all right for sc someone to ask them what 
they eat for breakfast or where they buy their 
shoes. But when mass Rorschach tests promise 


i psychoanalysts | plan our soap operas, or when “ie 
he has been deliberately planned to sensitize 


than yous; this like an evasion of 
‘some kind of Privacy. People resent it, , and they 
so, You | and I may believe ‘that “motivation 

. research” i is in bad taste or is poor paychology, but 

_ to conservative people in cc commercial fields it has a 


“nightmarish quality, and to consumers: it se Seems like 


news of their claims spreads ey even more widely; « an 
it has reached legislative halls. In the r 
investigation private philanthropic 
ations by the Reece | committee, there was a a 


As psychologists begin to > brag of th ‘their prowess, 


of nonsense and nd silly accusation, but there was 
evidence of a very deep- -seated distrust of these 


cil and its Pendleton Herrin ng Social sci- 


| 
q 


—— 


information that 


take 1 this information, perform cer certain n polysy jllabic 


couched ii in authoritative > language, that are 


The 


“historical para 
public has been extremely 


an and that, on on the basis of the personality tests, po- 


ou 


reveal a housewife’s anxieties about her family, or honored methods | 


an improper manipulation of their private lives. 


and 
recent ‘con 


_administrators—do. But ‘the social scientists can 


here re are 


re o of the people who you thought would be docile ~ peri: movement in Massachusetts and in ie 
ind satisfied and comfortable to have on your pay- - York State. _ In 1854 the Know-Nothings, a acting as 


a political party, fought the Pope, elected a Gov- 
-ernor, captured th the Massachusetts General 
Court. Perhaps. it is unfair to put the Social ‘Sci- 
ence: Research Council i in n a class with Freemasonry 
and ‘the Catholic Church, , but each of ‘the three an 
represents < a self- -designated elite who claims special 
knowledge and attempts to exercise, , each in its own bic 
way, , Special control. . And each, in turn, generated 
widespread d distrust or even belligerent — 
more re "recently psychologists have found 
themselves o on the defensive because of the com- 
: ‘mendable ¢ efforts of some of their r number t to find 
t how juries work a and to improve: ‘the time- 
of our courts. . The hue and cry 
that resulted was not entirely spontaneous, nor was - 


‘it free of political overtones. On the other hand, 


there was once more a significant undercurrent of 
“uneasiness about a social change t that at_ was was being 
manipulated by the employm of expertese. 
matter | s recently reviewed ‘so excellently by 
Michael -Amrine and F illmore Sanford (2) that 
shall not elaborate on it here. 
Finally, and here I am touching on a delicate 
issue, there has b been uneasiness among our our human- 
istic colle: ues Of course, this isa very ery old con- 
flict, but | & “believe there i is s some evidence that | 
has recently be become more articulate. Archibald ; 
MacLeish, i in an article in The Atlantic Monthly, o 


has said (4), and I shall. paraphrase a a bit freely: 


The exclusive proprietary right of science to eee and to is 


communicate knowledge is only commonly recognized 
- Bewfangled ‘medicine men | who call the themselves so- in our civilization, in a very real sense it i 


cial scientists (3) itness the committee's s But the is not one I can accept. 


our civilization. 
The apologists 

for science are not justified in claiming, nor ‘the: 


entists are people who have access to just the. same 7 
icians and 


abstraction: 


Science can abstract ideas about apple from apple and 
eas wledge about apple. can 


organize these ideas into knov out 
then, by some means, introduce that knowledge into our q 
because our heads are abstractions: also. It 
should be possible to know the ‘thing as the thing it ‘is—to pe : 
; stand; all he knows is a world dissolved by analyzing in- et 

tellect into abstraction. a 
ot 
At another | point MacLeish argues: 


know apple as apple. This the scientist does not under- 


‘The children abstraction ar wrong and are impover- 
_ ished by their error, as our entire time is impoverished 


rith abstraction 


(something we 
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result is upsetting 
people thought of the "DY it. We \ 


Pustic | REL 
and an mess of other abstractions de 


but who. and what we are e doing, we | simply 
context want simply to emphasize that the differ- 
not know—above all what we are doing. 
am sure I could found many other Poets groups will lead to significant changes in what asf 


h for my inventory. 


‘rather narrow conflict to But it does not seem to me that the 

7 

ical issues. I do not suggest, as a famous western accurately drawn simply in terms of : " kind of hori- 


“=a s senator h has done, that there is a plot or plan i in all zontal movement under the pressure of our increa 
But i ‘in the public 1 mind this s hostility may very numbers. There are more fundamental 
accumulate until it spells 1 real difficulty for ‘changes that underlie t the intrusion of psy chologists 

psychologists: in accomplishing some ‘proper ponte into wide areas of human life that ‘they have never 


. 


worthwhile missions. Rather than look for a plan, touched before. I keep asking myself the simple 
propose that we try to see whether there are question: what. did our parents. and grandparents: 
common causes of the growth in hostility towards when they faced the kinds of problems that lead 
chology with the idea that our response to pub- people today to seek the help” of psy chologists? 
z hostility ‘should be governed by what we e know How d did the world manage | for so Jong without us? 


its causes. The following i is « one line of thinking | ‘good friend of mine has argued to me that at 


that such an n analysis might follow. one time people didn’ do anything about many | 4 


causes OF less leisure time, that it is expensive to have a 


wendy is that "Neurosis, and that people simply did not indulge 
The first and most obvious thing to say is t _ 
themselves i in psychothe erapy the way many of our 


psychologists are more’ numerous than the 
“ae contemporaries do. I am sure there is ‘some th 


5 recall my statistics correctly, th the in this. We have ma ide it respectable to be a hy po- 
APA grew by a factor of four between the end 
chondriac. ‘But I want to to argue 1e that this i is no ‘not the 
orld Warla nd the beginning | of World War e] have 


whole rT) nt te g t that w 

roughly from 1,000 to 4,000 members. The answer wan osu su gest that we have been 

‘undergoing very profound changes in n the structure 
has also grown by a factor of 1 roughly four 


“tween the beginning of W War TI and the 


of our society and that the emergence of psy sychology _ 
as a profession is part of the social change. _ The 4 


“ent, ‘in 1 this period from 4 000 to over 15 000 mem- 


whi h e word sycholo- 
bers. Since I first Jearned nat P sy dustrial rev ‘olution o of the 19th century is “now tak- 


t me ans, there have emer zed 15 times as many teas 
g ying p place in the social revolution the 20th cen- 
the breed as were then abroad in the land. An 

"tury, 7 To put it more ‘pointedly, \ we are working 
you happen to be a person who feels little un- ‘mass 
oward the "production of human happiness. 

asy about a psychologist, this rate of growth can % 


to re 1 terror. Not a little a evidence for this social transformation is s the 
our un iness into r a =a 
Change that has taken place in the size of the fam- 


rith h medi cal rofession | arises 
problem wi reg pr ily as a functional unit. In my grandfather's house- 


if 
# the fact that Clinical Psychology is growing a 
rom go there were included grandparents and grand-— 
rate far far greater than Clinical ‘Psyc iatry. More- and ‘certainly ts. There wer 
as the Ad Hoc Committee on Relations with | 
domestic servants, nur number of them “ ‘living in. an 
Medical Profession This was even more true of ‘the generation before 
of the application of psychology o occurs ‘settings his when the family li lived in the country. It made 
sense e to have a a house with 10 0 or 12 of or 15 Tooms. 
‘used 


trundle beds to pack more People in. day, in 
contrast, we cannot _ en nough | one- and two- and 


kind of division of labor that characterized the in- 


= 
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is not held in high esteem by all men is going to be pressure, and pres-— 
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sure, there is m mobility and freedom from restraint 


ents in one part of town, normal adults in the sub- a affected quite as —_ as have ministers and doc- 
and the children somewhere els else, often For one as the in- 


are e supplied by 0 outside ‘people, and more and more 
elements of stability and control means by y professional people. . We turn less 


are gone. _ Christmas dinner with 25 or 30 aunts ou mene to outside. As this 


citing. was an occasion tk that also showed me professions. 7 The curious question | is why just | this a7 
what kind ofa person I wanted to be, and I knew w particular group—the p psychologists—has increased a ' 


ways an n exciting occasion. But it it not t only ex- larger groups also new kinds of 


a 


& that, if I ‘really was like these people, I would be- ‘so | tremendously and some other roup has i increase a 
a long to something fine and big and secure. e. To be much less. The c comparison a across the lines of j ‘Psy- 
rom and medicine and religion leads. to some 

in our changed family organization But at the fascinating speculation. But I shall: forego that 
same time there is insecurity and a lack of ready here. I am mpg simply that there is an acute — 


access to the wisdom that s some of | the aged c can pro- social need | as a a consequence of social and 


Perhaps | I can. sum up p by saying 


history when father figures w were fathers in 
‘There are other kinds: of change taking place. Let ‘me mention three difficulties that 
_ Certainly one of the spectacula ar things about the face. - For one thing, a profession needs people who — 
technological developments in the past 30 years has ; are the profession, and to be a good profession you 
_ been the tremendous change in communication, not | ne need good people. _ The flow of able people into 
only in terms of the | obvi ious things like radio and any professional area depends upon quite complex 
i television, but quite as much in terms of people’ + factors. The choice of a profession is is ‘influenced es. 
mobility and, ‘hence, they meet and talk to, attitudes of parents, and by the example of teachers 
with whom they work and play. it always amen ' and other professional people, and | by other factors 


on I find people | in our laboratory who think up to 


m ‘me when up to the actual economic incentives offered to the | 
on othing of travelling 40 or 50 miles a day to work jobs seeker. Like many of our sister sciences we are 
- Think of the variety of social contacts that this — very much worried today about | this problem of 
_ produces. — _ If you go back less than 50 years: and ‘supply. Our success as a Profession depends on it. — 
ty to assess from w what other people : a man learned _ Second, , there needs to be a body of accepted | 
social values, you u would d doubtless be be impressed by knowledge, a body of k knowledge that i in some m meas- 
e overwhelming importance e of the | primary group: ure. supports public acceptance 0 of the profession. 

family, as. I have suggested above, but also school, I recognize that knowledge i is a relative thing and 
and immediate These in- that professional | groups have achieved satus wih 

very little knowledge to go on. Doubtless the most 
with the mass media of. and they poorly trained psychologist today knows more than 
are diluted by the fact that the effective neighbor- witch doctor and the medicine man. ‘this 
hood now often encompasses a a large sector of a is a ‘Poor excuse for stopping with what we know 


“metropolitan area. With | ith ‘this v variety in the kinds now. We need quite desperately to know much 


of contacts he has, person will find it far more ‘more, and I, for one, feel quite distressed when I 
see good research-oriented psychologists looking at 
short- run objectives when there are tremendous 
can n only spectulate e about the changing role of long- term needs for research. and ‘education. ) 
professional group ‘under. the impact of these more Finally, there is a very complex problem of con-— 
- fundamental social changes. I am sure, however, — trol, social control. - Any | group of people who se 
: ‘that, if we had all the facts, we would find that itself up as being specially ‘competent, who ) exer- : 
lawyers and certified public accountants, invest- eS responsibility and ‘in turn is afforded impor- 


and funeral directors have all been privileges by s society, “must have some mech some mecha- 
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are grappling with this problem of control ‘when we "aoe is s by making : sure ‘that we have a ‘first- - 
undertake to: set up a code. of ethics and ask for rate product to sell, and not worrying too much 
legislative sanction. But ‘such formal devices are are about ‘selling it. In fact, I am convinced that 
_ quite meaningless unless they reflect, on the one do ourselves more harm in certain of our - present 
hand, a set of social attitudes that a are characteris- he activities by overselling what we have to offer than a 
of the and, on the other hand atti by underselling it. The sheer fact ‘that we: are 
le | training large mumbers of psy chologists and that, 
‘Spects ts the | it is quite although | they a scarce, they are still more avail- 
- impossible that these attitudes can be evolved in 1 able than, let us ‘say, ay, psychiatrists \ will over ai and 0 over 
any short period of ih will take again p put psychologists in Positions of responsibil- 
hh ups | 6 y. Let us pray that they | are Prepared to exercise 
that responsibility in a good way. Let us not 


‘But the very that I these rather way have to bei before we can n expect the: 
general and Philosophical considerations here = to regard us as a Prestigeful gr group. i One o these 
the point that I would emphasize. It is: we must has to do with the | question of kind o public 
ourselves accurately in the present situation, a responsibility we take on. How does the tre sm a 
and then we may go about our job the future in public? What does it do? Among ourselves, 
mor re usefully. The e following points carry this and ¥ with respect to Problems concerning psycholo- 
a bit bit ‘further. gists, we hi have a lot to say. Thus, ‘it is 
i or one thing, I find myself ‘not much h interested that we establish standards of training, that we —_— 


7 \ ‘wi a program am of. diffuse | public information or for 
the popularization « of ps psy chology. — There is ‘noth- | that we point to ‘0 quacks. It is is ; appropriate that a 


. bad about public information, and any anyone yone who _ clear role for psychologists should be created in our 

; wants" to work at the job of scattering seeds’ of schools, in correctional institutions, in the — 
knowledge widely in the population is “certainly to ment of the handicapped or r of alcoholics. ae ‘But © 

be commended. It may ° well be that such populari- _ when we get into areas where public policy is not t _ 


zation is to be desired, , but I am. not convinced ‘clear, where there are ‘differences of of opinion among 


that: a a little knowledge of psychology "spread widely fellow citizens as to what our country 


w ill alter v very much the important forces influenc-_ do, there it seems to me that psychology as an in- 


ing so social change. This p parallels the | problem md ‘stitution should stay cout. Heaven knows that we 
“by the atomic phy. sicist or the organic chemist. should i impose no limit on what the individual psy- 
The average citizen ‘simply cannot understand these chologist r may do. He has every” right to wr 


_ highly technical disciplines, although he has oy speeches f for Adlai Stevenson or to work as an in- 


reason: to expect information on the relations vestigator for the McC arthy subcommittee. 


physical science to his daily living. Similarly, the believe that socialized medicine will be the 


==" citizen is | not going tot nderstand elect whe greatest ‘boon that our Federal: Government can 
shock therapy 0 or closed- circuit tel television asa teach- 

give the individual worker or that farm subsidy pay- 
ing aid because. he knows about Freud and afte 


competent psychologists a label, and , by inference, 


ments will sap in individual initiative a nd result i in the 


images and ‘the: effects of reward and punishment. 


Psychology as at as an institution, as exemplified by our “moral collapse of the American farmer. But Is 


“state and national associations, ought to confine it- gest that, in this period when psychology i is ‘growing | 
| 
self to public r elations at the level of the ‘policy into « a responsible role asa group of ) of people dealing ; 
makers, not wy. to become a educa- with human afi airs, we sl should not make 
as @ on farm subsidies or the. Bricker amend- 


to make sure that these responsibilities and For a second point, I w 
| privileges are carried out in the interest of the pub- creasing role of psychology in 
ia 
— 
By this time you perhaps wonder what on earth 
___ this all has to do with the business of public re a tie’ 
— 
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or social medicine or lations than is an to a number o 


‘ment o of atomic power. tg teners or readers through mass media. For 


ay ‘Since th this is a deli ate point, let me ‘say jet. a thing, you need to know your fa facts. The contacts 
or why I take this position. are often individual contacts and, therefore, more 
is the essence of our "democratic ‘system, that each time ¢ consuming. is And what is really hard to live 
an equal r right to be heard. Different with i is the fact that you can 1 show very few obvious 
speakers still meet | with more or less acceptance, or spectacular: ‘tesults. T he rank and ‘file within 
of course, depending u pon how persuasive their _ psychology become convinced that nothing is being 
views may be. But they ente r the market place done. 
“equal. it” is the of f a professional other — that Should 


“group—of will—that it has the 


ze 


not ‘publicly rebuke a a sa ‘good deal 0 of impatience “among 


doctor for his ‘diagnosis nor a lawyer for his p pro- scientifically inclined people what ‘they term 


fessional opinion. society makes “mere professional problems. with n my 
i ‘this exception to its general rule, but it is a limited _ fellow members of the Division of Experimental = 


exception. In In return, it expects the professiona sychology a a good deal of this impatience. But 


- man not to use this s special privilege i in areas beyond a larger sense there is 1 no fundamental division be. o 


that jin which his competence | has been “recognized. tween knowledge the use of of knowle ige. 


And the determination of broad public policy does facts must be c be communicated. They ; are ap- 
remain in the public domain 1. Society we elcomes. plied in gaining other s scientific facts. ‘Thus, the 


‘thd as W ise citizens, but will punish us if we be- - of scientific facts runs a whole gamut from the } pur- 


have like privileged pundits. o est scientific study to the therapeutic interview. — 
would make this added observation. So long as as we choose to study psychology, it will be 


« we are in this business of influencing public policy _ impossible t to divorce ourselves from the ‘social set- iy 

ing any ; degree, we are going to have t to face the fact ting in which psy sychology ‘lives and i is applied in all -# 

tha it the changes | taking place will engender a cer- kinds 0 of human. activities. 

tain amount of hostility on ‘the > part | of some people. a So far as public relations are concerned, we may Pr, 


don ‘think we ‘should be "alarmed about this. not be the best doctors when n we are doctoring | our- 
jut a at the same time w we ‘should not go out of « our selves, but doctor ourselves we will. - By trying to 


y to cultivate hostility. We should recognize it put these problems in a larger framework, I hope 
= ni what it is and try to keep it in rentenable _ that we shall gain a better understanding of them. 
bounds. some areas, change should be accom. We need patie and forbearance as: are 


plished slowly, , with compromise, with patience and worked out W the help of m many people 
confidence ‘in the future, and with all the reason w en opportunity offers. . We need need to be } loyal to 


that: we can muster. If you are young and i im- psychology both for what it ‘Means to” us who 

- patient, this may y look: like defeatism, but I should psychologists and live by ‘it, and f for what it will is 

to call it realism. contribute to the society of which we are all a part. 
An d now w let me make wo final briefly. 


First of all, I conclude that our positive pundertak- 


in the improvemen 0 mittee” Relations. Between Psychology and the 


be largely in terms of w hat key peo ople kr know about — _ Medical Profession. Psychology and its relationships 
psychology and how they react to us s, For one with other professions. Amer. Psychologist, 1952, 


& Sanrorp, F. In the matter of juries, 4 


| democrac science, truth, senators, and bu Amer. 
level and in in policy making contexts. There should : gs 


if we are ‘dealing with people at ‘the professional 
be thi ‘this give- -and- The pa pattern for ‘Psychology E1outy- Trp CONGRESS, SECOND ‘session. Special Com- ae 
cle mittee to Investigate Tax- exempt Foundations and 
Comparable Organizations. House Bop, No. 2081 
tors , educators and commissioners i MacLers, A. Whey & 


4 n many respects a a more difficult kind of p ublic re re- is i ‘Monthly, 1 tad 197, No. 3, 49-51. 
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foots in its own traditions — of research and scientific program directors to psychologists a as available | experts 


= resp onsibility of individuals acting on their 


— 


iv; 


ay or the other, they can profitably be responded to 
The development of psychology into a full-fledged in a courteous and friendly way, either commending — 
complex of professional services while maintaining its accuracy or calling the attention of writers, editors, 
habits of critical thought is a remarkable achievement. — _ who can save them from blunders, = 
other profession has grown in quite the Same way, _ The goal, obviously, is not that of forcing retrac- 
and few scientific disciplines have hi had their ir capacity for tion | or correction. or obtaining “equal time” for rebut- 
creative and relevant hypothesis making so enriched by tal. 1. Rather, the aim is to establish cordial channels of g : : 4 


opportunities. Among the more tangible communication with what E. L. Bemays calls ‘ “the 


benefits at least partly ai attributable to professionaliza- tural articulators of society,” th 


_ tion have been the increased prestige and salaries of business - it it is to produce att attitude influencing copy oF 7 Pe 


Ps psychologists in institutions, | the greater r availability of program material. ‘ Through ‘the education of such 2 | 
‘research funds, and the enlarged opportunity to work in key group and through increasing its awareness of the 
settings. existence of competent psychological advisers and their 
se _ These advantages, however, entail ¢ certain in responsibil friendly availability, much can be done to reach a larger — 

ies if they a are to be maintained and if psychologists public ii in positive ways. Psychologists need not bee 


® to live up to ) their self- -imposed r roles $s as responsible come public relations men—a probably unattainable and 


citizens of both the - political state and the community 


of professions. a One such responsibility is ‘that | of adequate professional relationships with the moulders of ties 


a cannot do to the publics who support - their e enterprises. _ ate representation | to those who o support it through taxes 
This objective of educating psychology’ s underwriters ty tuition charges, research grants, and fees for services. > w 


actually si sums up what is involved in in a dignified but en- There are many other ways in which psy chologists 

’ ergetic public relations program. Far from being a bag” can function to enlarge “public understanding of their 

« publicity tricks, public ‘elation is is, as one psycholo- profession ar and their - science. By ; a bit of individual in- 

ist has it, part of a decent collective. responsibility, and the support 


formalized public information efforts through the 


oundat sychol- APA and state and local associations, psy ychology can 
of ogy ’s relations, of c course, is substanti'= sdvance- fulfill its obligation to keep its underwriters informed 


; q ‘ment in the field. - More meaningful and bei. executed and at the same time | build a public | more widely a and 


research and more competent f forms of service are the soundly « educated about ‘the behavior of living” organ- = 


best and indispensable ways s of helping, “the public to isms, including that most fascinating of all protoplasmic — 


become more aware of psychology and psychologists. blobs. » 


‘But just as a scientific finding has not become a part SHOBEN, 


the s science e until it has” been reported, a 1 a new devel- Teachers College, Columbia 


been n presented an ond d interpreted to an that 
wider than the group 1p of ‘specialists within \ which it « origi- 


Your Business — 


hile “tise ‘problem pic y_ most 


¥ 
organizations, it demands “widespread 
effectiv ely punish “bad.” “Letters of of respect for an 
among psychologists generally and the exercise of ‘some accurate job might well be sent to both e 
letters « expressing regrets: over a job might 
he sent to the writer only. But an angry letter to a: og 


Magazines, in the press, and « ‘even on n radio ‘and tele 


/_ vision program s. Sometimes they a are presente 
sometimes they reflect a startling degree oft mis- 


= Plaining Ww ho psychologists are and what they can a opinion ir in order to insure ps} psy ychology’s appropri- a e™ ; 
@ 
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in business, or at a military establish- take equal time in preparation, Pethaps there are other 


= but 


hy 
“doesn't someone tell them how mistaken they are?” 


oe Such psychologists might well ask, “W hy don’t I tell “sies 
them?’ In many cases, the true story, w well told, would 


more interesting to the average reader, 
MICHAEL AMRINE The flight patterns of the swallows 


AP: A Public Information Consultant = of our sacrifices should apprise the wary that the APA 
is in for another round on the topic of -subdoctoral 


training. Many are c convinced that much pet in psy- 


Psychologists chology ean can be performed without: the doctorate. 
don not know what work can be performed outside 


a, Ss si much a for the point of view ex- hood, I should like, here, only to call attention to the 
_ pressed by Frank O. Volle Amer. Psychologist, 1956, possibility that some | and perhaps: s much work of a psy- 


11, 716-717) regarding the MA degree as fully qualify- a chological ‘nature ¢ can be performed by persons at the 
ing for the title and privilege of psychologist. As bachelor’ s level. Such a solution of psychology’s 


who has two ‘masters degrees from separate inatiiliohs petual problem might | have many advantages over 


have a healthy ‘Tespect for this level of training. _How- conventional solution of a two- -year. MA program. 


A 


ever, Vole. has given the best Lary eregh for ‘the PhD in- yy If the focus is s changed from subdoctoral training to er: 
advertently in his | own ¢ comment. By “suggesting g that a consideration n of the requirements for a technician, the — 
anyone > ought to be be able to take the qualifying perplexing question of the role of MA ‘be 
for psychologist, he has voiced exactly the criticism ay e has hope- 
made by those who discredit our Profession by saying lessly confused all previous discussions" cussions of technician 


that b schol — 
oesn’t take much to be one. The mere pay g of “9 In discussing the proposal that some technicians _ 
exam W ould not dispel the odious reputation of a pro- . be trained at the ae level if current curricula : 


fession which” has no educational requirements. are ‘slightly "modified , four obje objections shave frequently 


‘whole question is whether or not the MA or the ae 
At a time when every profession is seeking to assure Undergraduate programs should contain a minimum 0, 
public of the adequate training of its members, it psychology and a ‘maximum of cultural and scientific con- 


would ‘not behoove _ Psychology to lower its standards. tent. ‘This’ objection is, of course, the traditional attitude 


of the liberal arts college in which most psychology d depart- 


_ ments are budgeted and from which "practically all psychol- 


those who have gone h it. To be honest, 
ogists were i. W ithout denying the cent core 


before had a PhD myself, I would agreed with 


Now that I have one, I thoroughly disagree with — ration in the undergraduate curriculum of | ‘some prot 


a 
him. I think that all those who go through the PhD wy without damage to the education of those young gentlemen 2 
_ program, no matter how it \ varies from university lead who are planning to enter the r ministry, law, medicine, or a i 

university, will feel enough has been gained over graduate school. uni universities have long accepted 
the MA level training to justify “mi: aking the PhD the: e if notion of vocational preparation at the undergraduate level; 7 

minimum acceptable professional level. Our responsi- we have well respected colleges journalism, 

bility to ‘the general Public, requires that we obtain education, business, nursing, etc. In addition, we have pro- 


highest possible training: for professional competency. grams within the liberal arts which truncate the 


i If there is something amiss with our PhD training, I am typical four-year program: |: premedicine requires only three a 
be a years before entering the professional school, while dentistry 
all for correcting ‘it—but not for doing away with 


requires only two; chemistry is frankly vocational at the 
psychological for the same reason that would eral arts subject matter. ‘There is, of course, no reason why 
advise a a patient to go toa person who has at least the _ an undergraduate program for technical workers in psychol- e 


_MD for help. ‘The ‘mind is as arduous a a sub- ogy could not ‘combine other subjects, 
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to Te learn the necessary content. 


Some graduate work i is necessary workers Allied t to the problem raised when the PhD “serves 


in psychology. . This objection is probably based upon our an arbitrary barrier in the career pathway are are the | prob-- 
_ current undergraduate programs and is decidedly at vari- lems which occur - due to the status and salary expecta- > 


ance w with tions of the person who has just completed two years 
‘persons can be trained with no = — ae graduate work. Society implies that status and in- 


onl hool teach themat ditor 
only: ‘school teachers, engineers, ma ictane, editors, shall be roughly proportional to the amount ‘of 


bacteriologists, chemists, accountants, bank presidents, ‘sen- 
= and presidents of the United State. == ee formal education. A two-year MA, from one point of 
a . Students with bachelor’ s degrees are too young for po- view, represents only half of the time spent in graduate — 
sitions requiring technical skills _ Although this statement : work for for the PhD. Bu But from another point of view, the — 
may be true for highly skilled technical work, there seems tWo- -year MA represents six years rs of collegiate prepara- 

de or to be little point in keeping g students on ice for several years tion versus only eight years for the PhD. ‘The pan 


by a expensive refrigerators because a few positions demand of the MA cannot be blamed for regarding | himself on 


experience and maturity. Be Besides , beginning salaries for first job as as almost-a- -a-PhD and expecting ‘status and 


ses: seta PhDs are not out of line with the age reached salary which are almost those of tl the PhD. And after 


_— when _ the bachelor’s degree _ is _awarded. _ Interestingly — five years of experience, what should the MA expect? 
‘enough, no one has yet suggested that seniors are unable — 


This problem cannot solved entirely by training» 
technicians at the bachelor’s | level, but the the obvious in- > 


Few » schools could afford a parallel psychology | 
‘workers the level. If separate equity « could be greatly reduced. 


curricula were necessary, this s objection would carry much final disadvantage of tying the technician to 
weight . & however, students were offered a combination , graduate work is found in the basic supposition of t this 
of fundamental courses during the undergraduate years, , comment “that a moderate curricular change at the 


“most of them could learn higher level skills on the job. level will with almost 


ble, it Id bably b to try t re 


MA. program Finally, technician training would 


; ene most of the courses now required for the bachelor’ ae 
Turing to the disadvantages of training technical . Psychologist, +1956, 11, 655-662), that part of 
workers in graduate schools: the most serious problem his argument which leads ‘conclude | that 
7 arises from the fact that the PhD is s generally coming — method of science may not be relevant to the | study pot : 


to be accepted as a definition of a psychologist, even in “human behavior, in addition to containing certain er- 


fields such as college teaching and industrial psychology. rors of coms to me to ‘reflect essential 


The problem | is similar to that found in medicine and — misunderstanding of what is meant by the» method of 
law, where no one can function as a physician or law- science. 
w ithout the e appropriate degree, regardless « of his, "Initially crea 


creating a a straw man defining behavior- 
actual knowledge and skills. In psychology, all ism as “that position in the field of psychology which 


denies the possibility of a psychology « of experience | on 


the grounds of “the privacy of experience’ angely_ 
paring : any persons at the MA level if they seek a career 


narrow, artificially limited, and ad hoc definition which 
_ in psychology and expect to have family ‘tesponsibilities. it strongly doubt would be espoused in its present form = 


There are few career pathways for persons | without the the by 3 any of behaviorist to 
PhD, regardless of the number of lower level jobs 
regardless of the number of lower level jobs | open proceeds 


sychology—Bakan 
for non- ‘PhDs at the present this state- 


tion of this arbitrary barrier is s reaching such propor- 
= tions that one can begin to question the wisdom of of pre- 


Having established this false equation, 
Bakan then proceeds to reject his unique version of be- 7 
--- as theoretically barren, and as an immediate — 
consequence of this rejection of one half of his equation, 


exist outside of chology, b but ‘these ¢ occur | as the 
‘sult of chance rather than preparation. 1. Per 


the bachelor’s degree could fill most of them as sendy é4 of his unbalanced equation arguing egred against a 


as those with master’ s degrees. ——— 
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of the method of science. (as I undevstend it) 
terizes the behaviorist orientation in 1 psychology in 
which the ‘ “pragmatic argument: : That the behaviorist: 


ai position will lead more quickly and more surely tot the 
. of the criteria of prediction and control of The Logic : 


behavior” is counterpoised by “an atmosphere which is 
~ contemptuous of problems associated with the > predic- it 


tion and control of human behavior.” » Again, I strongly & 1956, 11, " 655-662) that the ailments of pia psy- 

doubt that the latter half of this ‘entinneny,” as herein — chology do not flow from a lack of logic but from a 

ony can be claimed justifiably to characterize ‘the = of appropriate method. _ The logic is there; what is 


position of a any y currently active behavior theorist. Ww ith i the method which fits it? _ However, he defines the logi- 

: espect to the first half of this antinomy, the claims of cal problem i in a way I would dispute. € Pp catigebberign 
4 behaviorists as to the fruitfulness of their theoreti- The logical problem of ¢ clinical _psyc chology, Bakan 
approach to the problems of psychology can says, is “the making of inferences about experiences 


4 evaluated fairly only” on an empirical basis, i.e., how from overt behavior.” _ That is, the ‘clinician infers the 
‘much verifiable and useful data is derived from ‘their patients thoughts, feelings, , etc. In my opinion, a a logi- 
approach to the field of psychology. cal model based on this def definition will leave the he psy- 
Returning to Bakan’ argument against the relevance chologist without of verifying his Or, 
of the scientific approach to problems of human be- 
. havior: in addition to rejecting the method dof science qui 
solely on the untenable basis of its fallacious equation ‘a scientific defect but a a professional ¢ defect; if one 
with what he takes to be the behaviorist position in tacks a criterion 
psychology, Bakan cadduces as evidence it in n further sup- in competence. 
of his criticism certain observations made by Tol- An alternative, better model would ‘redefine 
man, ‘Rogers, and Hebb regarding the methods they problem of the clinician propose that the clinician’s 
ploy i in arriving at what they hope to be fruitful hypoth-_ Problem is no not the inference of experience but the 
eses in their respective areas of endeavor. inference of s subsequent behavior. The probabilities 
This evidence is, of course, , entirely it irrelevant to the involved i in such a model—let’ s call it the “neobehavior- 
issue of the applicability of the scientific method to model”—are concerned with the use of observa-— 
ychology.. method of science does not prescribe, ‘tions of overt behavior by the clinician to infer subse- 
proscribe, or in any way legislate the procedure to be be quently occurring overt behavior. According this 
4 adopted i in arriving at a fruitful hypothesis. The ques- “model, I understand patient or client if: I can antici- 
tion of the procedure whereby a promising hypothesis pate what he may be leading ur up to by his 
_ is discov ered or formulated is one that properly belongs what he will say at the end of a long since, and what | 
the realm of the psy ychology of. creative thinking and maneuvers will be during a phase of 
foe bears no direct relevance to scientific method a determine the truth or or falelty'< of these anticipations. 


: 
trains of fantasy and within the Patient. 
can t be to and objec- is, however, free to examine such trains of associa- 
tively (empirically) verified by others competent to » do - the proviso is ‘that they will eventually Prove a: 
a job of babe If Hebb can derive ductive, i.e., lead back to a greater” ‘comprehension of 
patient’ s behavior i in the social realm. 
One’ s choice between Bakan’ Ss ‘model and some other — 
model depends ‘upon what he conceives the essence of _ 
personality to” be. I believe that the essence of 


= no for adopting their ‘sonality—the thing we seek to explain and comprehend 


unique approaches to the formulation of fruitful hy when. we analyze or treat a a patient—is_ the “expression of 


I may doubt the effectiv eness of their a person in social form, that is, in terms of understand- 
p 


rocedures as contrasted with the Procedures employed able behavior. Bakan’s experience-logic would be “ad 


by other investigators in the field. nothing: ferable’ if we considered the essence of personality to 
they do—or y say they do—c o—can, , in view, call be fantasy, ideation, and feeling of a 


Bakan’ ‘postulate of of ‘epistemological loneliness fits 
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* model, therefore, better than it fits the neobehavior- No pretense of precision in the accuracy for the lo- 
_ istic - model described here . The latter model is focussed cation “ “this: ere center is made. 7 The esti- 
, ee a less lonely re realm of phenomena than those which hy 


concern Bakan. Bakan’ events are subjec-_ imp 


as 
as 
ality events conceived d as overt behavior are the method a assumes. 

enough to be seen by you you and by me, together. ‘The 49 political dividers were also ranked according 
These two types of logic are opposed, not so. to the estimated number of psychologists and the 
o in the hypotheses about personality which can be as- : population (1950 census). ne’ Spearman rank- order cor- 
\, sociated with each, as in the general trend of ape a relation of . 84 was. found indicating a a substantial rela- 
‘ment of clinical psychology which would flow from ea each. tionship | between ho how heavily populated a state is and ; 
A clinical psychology founded upon the logic of po the number of its psychologists. New York 
behavior would create’ different atmosphere, set of California, which rank 1 and 2 in both matters , 
attitudes, and relations to patients than the currently Nevada and ‘Wyoming, which rank 48 and 49 in psy chol- ‘de 
fashionable, fantastic clinical psychology, which appears ogists, 49. and 48 in population , no unexpected discrep- 
to fit Bakan’s model. Nor would this alternative clini- ancies arise. The District of Columbia, Connecticut, 


wine psychology create the at- and Kansas lead in having more than their share of 


mosphere so aptly ridiculed by Bakan. chologists (by a rank- -difference criterion) ; Missis- a 
4 - Such a new clinical psychology would take soberly the _ Sippi, South Carolina, and Alabama lead ir in having less 
"implications of such evidence as that compiled by Meehl than their share of psychol 
_ imp ications 0 suc evidence as that compi ed by Mee an their share of psycho - yi war 
in his Clinical vs. Statistical Prediction. In contrast to : location of the “psychological center’ r” might be 
ee this feature of t the neobehavioristic model, that it can a basis for choosing convention sites, making Chicago, 
4 accommodate and Teact | to evidence, Bakan’s model Detroit, St. Louis, and Cincinnati likely spots. 
appears to be finally, a speculative reader might care to draw some 
or A.Dauey social implications about the discrepancies between pop-— 


George Fry Fry Associates and psy chological of the e states. 

the items of which give us a bet- Replicability 


a 
ter grasp of the nature of the field of is the ry 
geographical ‘distribution of Psychologists. Leafing From time to time various suggestions have been 
through the geographical section of the APA Directory, ; made on how to reduce Publication lag. It has been 
one is impressed by the pages and pages of for pointed out that ‘raising the methodological “standards 
some states, and one wonders whether the more popu- fh by which ai articles are judged would help solve the tag 
lous parts of the country have a disproportionate part problem and, at the same time, increase the “quality of 
of of our psychologists. . The he following ‘ “study” offers some published articles. it 
“crude information these topics. wa One particular ‘methodological criterion which might 
- ‘The number « of | psy sychologists i in each of the 48 stat help the present publication lag to disappear is that of 
and the District of Columbia was estimated by meas asur- replicability—requiring every author to satisfy the edi- oe 
the number inches of the tor that his major results have been repeated before the 
article | is is considered for publication. An extension of 
were ven this criterion wot would t ‘to use it to determine, in part, 
a subjective basis) placed a at some more likely po- publication priority. Replicability and ge generalizability. 


sition (such a as s the southeast corner r of 1 New York State) of course, are not new criteria, and assuredly all | editors 


& 


on a a small “mercator projection. map p of the U Uz employ them r now in judging the soundness of ai an article. 
arbitrary ¢ cartesian coordinate. system was superimposed ‘The only novelty here is the weight which would be 
ae on t the n map, ip, and a ‘two-dimensional centroid 0 or mean - placed on the question of whether the results are repli- ia : 
determined. This cen ntroid might be called the cable. Every be asked to show ‘some 
| 4 “psychological center” of the U. S. analogous to the 
3 ” 
“population center. ” Whereas the the population center t si 
ies ‘somewhere in Illinois, the psychological center lowest “publication priority. with m no at- : 
twenty miles of Indianapolis, tempt at at replication would be rejected. 
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erion might | more than 
‘controls, w hether conclusion and reduce publication lag. It seems likely 
lows pa 1 the data, etc., certainly cannot be disregarded. that, under such a built-in reward system, more ‘studies — . 
: However, it is well-known that replicability tends to in- ae would be designed with ‘replication i in n mind, the quality ae 
: clude many other criteria. — If results can be repeated, it ~ of replication | (and generalization) designs would im- 
matters, for « that an inefficient ‘method ‘od prove, and a great deal of overclaborate statistical anal- 


will disappear. Most of rinced | of 


‘size of ro oom, time of ay temperature, "kind 
eaten by S, ete.) that an experimenter states, 
or 


Our confidence in will be a positive monotonic a aft 


the to which replication de: 
function of the extent to whic rep ication esigns are The Social Sciences and ‘the at iki 
used which vary these supposedly irrelevant factors. 


here are still other factors, such as sex, age, It goes practically without saying that the 


— sar 


4 , that are > nearly always suspect. If the ex- is one of the more important determinants in our soci- 


decides to vary these systematically and ety. . From the standpoint of the e economics ; involved, 
a study their effect, he is generally not concerned with © the social sciences and | the physical sciences are playing 
q replicability i in the sense - used by R.A. Fisher. That is, is, | = game from a different set of rules. It is here con- 


he is not interested in efficient estimates of sampling ‘tended the present short end of the score of the social 
error, but i the the ‘strength of the. interaction terms: sciences reflects a handicap resulting from this. 
treatment x experimenter, treatment x sex, treatment physical and natural sciences deal more with the tan- 
X age, etc. (Generalization could be arbitrarily defined gible, material, the concrete. The social 
as those cases w where the interaction terms are insignifi- are concerned with the ie intangible, the nonmaterial the 
cant. bs There i is a borderline area rer and : abstract. Ideas that can be translated into a material a 
ity seem to product can be more protected and consequently 
not ft lend themselves to capitalization. Innumerable 
the simple ‘ ‘crossvalidation” technique ‘used by the "stances abound where inventors and producers have 
i constructor to the cross- -cultural studies done by some — _ made vast Profits through the manufacture and sale of 
social psy chologists, there does” not seem to be patented material ‘products 
‘difficulty in ag agreeing on a rank-order of ‘merit. W hat ‘Ideas that car can not be translated into tangible form 
_ does seem to require a great deal of experience ‘in par- are ‘difficult to capitalize upon. For example, a new 
afl ; ticular areas is the decision on | what t level of replicabil- ¢ concept in the way of parent-child relationships which 
ity is adequate. For or some . psychophysical studies, ap- ap-- would promote better mental health is difficult if not 


parently | one or wwe Ss constitute a satisfactory replica- impossible f for the originator to ) protect . This idea once 


tion sample. Some s social ‘psychology experiments seem exposed can be passed on from person to person, broad- 
’ to need not only considerably m more Ss in a replication cast by ‘radio and TY," published in papers and ma maga- wi... 
but also several experimenters before one can ‘Teject the zines and thus become common knowledge and a social 
idea that the results are simply a | function of the practice. An infinite number of ‘people could benefit 
perimenters’ personality. Probably no one be from this concept without appreciable profit the in- 
4 for all areas of psychology. However, this is ventor. Many of the of psychology are 
that kind of judgment: which editors most th this type. pe. ik 
‘qualified to make. Socially accey acceptable practices involving the pr promotion 
material products furthers the advantage of the 
course, will be many studies to which the “adde 4 
replicability and generalizability” do not Physical and ‘natural Insult is added to in- 


apply: case "reports, , studies of historical “events, tests jury. All ‘manner of publicising and various s kinds of 
ahs theesy, _ psychological techniques are used. ‘page advertise- 


ments a are devised to ca pture attention at a glance, ¢ de- z 
there will always be cases where the significance « P 


velop attitudes, and supply motivation with 

experiment will to the editor to expenditure of effort from the reader. Pe effec- 

tive techniques are € utilized d by radio ‘Tv. of 
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search. Since, to the public, “science” is thus associated 9 ‘emitting” be a better term?) the largest numbers of | 
with tangible products, it has come to mean the physi- these Significant Contributors. mt That gives us, ‘T think, 
cal “sciences essentially, ‘The physical s sciences, in significant index « of the quality of these universities. 
cies - fect, are widely publicized. All of this is consistent with “nee of this listing, however, is a column headed: © 
_ the fact that the major part of our economy is con- “Number of Siguiteakt Contributors | on m Current Staff.” - 


cerned with the e production and distribution of material 


servative calculation. . Amore exact determination could group. In one department there a1 are six senior ‘members 
show figures “well above | this. The development of of the ‘staff all of whom would undoubtedly have quali- 
physical sciences is consequently seen as directly as Significant Contributors had their age group been 
lated to” ‘the advancement of the economy. . The s social ot included i in the tabulation. The rank order of that uni- 
sciences are not considered as contributing to « economic versity in respect to Significant Contributors on the staff 
the social sciences are to public contrasts 4 am not. the committee’s sampling 
| cedure nor the legitimacy of listing the universities: 
je of advertising, there is 5 little ‘appeal to e1 emotion, where Significant Contributors (of the 1930-1944 era) 
there i is no sex appeal used. Picture and color are not tend to congregate. am suggesting that the heading 


7 used. ‘Rather, the chief 1 reliance i is on verbal exposition ‘inadvertently opens the way to a misleading deduction. — 
the form of books. . Compared to. the effectiveness Horace B. ENGLISH 
of advertising in promoting the ac acceptance of new de- 4 State University 
the results are almost “nil. Reading is a 

of the manner in which new "developments are presented, 

there is an enormous difference in the Teadiness with 

which new ideas are accepted by the public. pial’ = poeon 


years since H Helmholtz, psychology has 
has | been pointed the odds much | favor come e scientific. We now talk about “empirical 
of the p products of the» physical and “natural: sciences. ents .” “intervening variables,” ” and “functional re relation- 
Does this not constitute one of our very serious social 7 


‘ships. With some justification we pride ourselv es. 
problems: the ‘effect on our culture of some kinds of ‘upon our experimental sophistication and insist, in 


ideas gaining ready acceptance while others are not, at least, on exploring only ‘ “meaningful « questions.” 
e though they may be of equal social w worth? Is there not All of this is welcome evidence 0 of “developing maturity. 
as much evidence for considering our social problems— But there is the possibility thet aspects of psycho- 


_ such as delinquency, m Toca theorizing are being emphasized to the detriment 
t problems—the re result of the underconsumption of other and equally ‘important aspects. 
a? - the | products of the social : sciences as as of the lack of de- 


In its early years, psy schology was riddled with ab- 
= in the sciences? _struse metaphysical pseudoproblems. reaction to 
Haroip E. YOUNKMAN “this wi was s to declare psychology’s independence from phi- 
Columbus, losophy, to exorcise the lingering metaphysical ghosts, 
soni tes and to place our faith in the ‘ ‘observables. ” However, 


in ‘this necessary effort to “tie constructs down at the 


data level,” something may hav e been lost. It is nu be 
longer fashionable to explicitly state one’s philosophical 
(Scien assumptions or to be c concerned with building a meta-_ 
Because the excellent APA on system. Perhaps. this lack of attention to the philo- 
chologists is certain to be studied and quoted for many sophical underpinnings of our models partly explains 
years, it seems desirable to note an in Table we are faced with such a a confusing 
previous chapter has no 0 discernible theoretical al importance. paid 
ness of a sample of 150 as “Significant Contributors” - " Philosophy and science are inseparable insofar as we 


psychology. These all drawn—properly for the consider the task of science to to be the ordering of data 


the years 1930 to: 1944. In Table 2, we to a | model. ‘The making: of a a model voquires that we 
u 
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Tae AMERICAN 
pos position with resp respect to the 
attempting to order. Ignoring the fact that 
sumptions are made and that a Position is taken does M. Coorer 
not clarify the basic issues involved but only serves | Claremont ‘Graduate 
_ obscure and confuse them. Psychological theorists are 
rightly” concerned that their constructs should be test- 


able and reducible to empirical “referents. But like B The Joy Buzzer in Experimentation ) 


that our models should be securely fastened at both When psychologists left their i ‘ivy covered colleges an 


It does not make good s¢ sense to insist on the opera- * ogy en masse, they were faced with a multitude of new y 

tional validity (however. necessary ) the constructs unusual, and immediate problems. With such problems 
we use - if we leave one end of the construct flapping in facing him, the applied experimental psychologist often ae 
the epistemological breeze. >. Operational validity is no - found that the standard pieces of apparatus which one 

measure of logical validity. If we are to avoid ad hoc finds in the psychology department supply room were | 
theorizing, the entire” e postulate set. follow in a neither adequate applicable. For this reason, 

~ logically consistent 1 manner from explicit b basic ¢ assump- resorted to an number of practical field expedients. — oor: 

tions. theory v which is so derived may be criticized We wish. to describe one such novel piece of 1 psy sycho-- ” 

on the basis that the basic assumption is is inconsistent logical apparatus recently used i in a human factors study — 
with the observed facts or through a demonstration of _ relating to the evaluation of a weapons system. Tt is 

logical inconsistencies in the derivation of the postulate with the intent. of smoking out others who m may 
= devised u useful | pieces of f instrumentation b but: 


of ‘the ‘metaphysical, we have neglected that the lack of sophistication or litter of their a appa- 


a 
the ‘metasystematic a aspects of our model making. 7 ‘It ratus might bring forth the wrath and censure of their 7 
might be argued ‘that it is not necessary to state t ‘the colleagues. 


; ‘basic a assumptions  uhderlying a theory an and to go through — the c course se of a research project investigating - the 3 
the formal process making derivations, that these effectiveness of camouflage techniques for a certain land 
things - are self- evident. _ That : “such is not the case is mine, the Human Engineering Unit of Picatinny Arsenal 


demonstrated by the charges and ‘countercharges which faced with the problem. of devising some means for 
fly back and forth over theoretical | issues. gins Krumb’s 2 indicating when Ss had stepped 0 on one of the many cam-— 


articles implies that . mines strewn along a path, Simply 
S’s movements ‘was ‘not feasible since the experimenter a 


4 Krumb eae cah if the 1 writer had taken the trouble _ would also have difficulty it in locating all of the mine mines. nel 


to examine the statements, he would have seen that what 4 Secondly, for the the purposes of the experiment, S was not = 
to be aware that the path he was following had 


= meant hag ‘The “point is that if a theoretical 
been mined, and, consequently, the could 


Position i is clearly stated and logically developed. ‘much “not accompany along the path. 


of this sort of argumentation may be avoided. A s a To st solve the problem, several ‘ieee of the the unit 
tem n may be. criticized only asa system. ‘sat around | table and “brainstormed. number of 


of elaborate schemes involving electromechanical | devices” 
lor advanced. However, such methods: would have 
crisis. What | the | proved too time consuming and expensive and, thus, had 
to be be discarded. The solution, finally hit | upon, involved 
use of one the practical jokester’s favorite 


“Much experimentation s seems ‘to be either ad hoc or a gets: 


xercise | in | experimental the joy buzzer. 


To be sure. our ur journals a are pressed for space, small mechanical device consists of a spring 


hich, when wound, cocks a projecting pin. Wh 
process of stating assumptions making deriva which, when wound, cocks a projecting pin. 
sure is applied t tot the pin, the ‘Spring | unwinds and causes ‘ 


tions from takes nor tone ring 
gear to engage a a ‘spring metal component that vibrates 
Bs 


producing the buzzing sound. . The buzzer was housed 
does this hin expeciment test? ” we w ‘would not only in a small wooden box containing a hinged ‘resonant 


‘space ce shortage | but make a definite contribution towar rd metal cover. This arrangement n made the buzzer very 


, 
‘the e advancement 0 of chology as a science. It might sensitive, with only a slight pressure on the cover being 
be that an examination at level of required to activate it. In setting up the experimental 


our may be in part for the 


spose 
xpose 
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field, the buzzer and housing units were would be sheurd to ‘deny its But 


a buried in the ground, and a camouflaged mine was | placed primary task today is to improve experimental methods. 


=. each signal device. Wh hen s stepped on on a mine, the ee analysis: s which | takes a lot of effort has furnished up 
to now only meager results because it starts from hy oscil 
h are not very clear cut. _ Blind methods cannot bi become — 7 


 farseeing by the addition of mathematical statistics. 
use of novel | piece of apparatus proved most 
successful for the problem under investigation. fl No pi The author then continues to indicate that his labora- 
"doubt, there are many similar applications for the use tory is working on human individual ‘differences i in the — 
of the joy y buzzer in the field of applied psy sychology. It of conditioning and adaptation mn (unconditioned 


is hoped that other nov el pieces ee will stimulus: light; conditioned stimulus: sound) as well well as 
be in psychological experi- of fatigue (ergograph method) in an effort to 
‘SEMINARA In the same issue, , Piéron (2) stat es ‘that the 2oth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the U. ‘S. has 


Arsenal, New Jerse -established an official vocational guidance service, 


which psychology i is expected participate actively. 


Russia? skills, are to be be considered i in such guidance 
‘It does not seem farfetched to expect that ‘methods 


f the Bulletin of th comparable ‘to tests (but possibly named differently) 
(French) National Institute for. the Study of Work and will be developed to determine such aptitudes. ane will 
q for Vocational Guidance appeared 2 a short paper (3) by J be interesting to watch further developments. ae 
member of the Moscow Academy of Pedagogy which 
a contains a fe a few sentences which suggest that psychologi- 
eal tests “may again be used in | Russia. 
passage reads (in translation) as follows: Positions de la 
la psy chologie 
Sr 
The method of | tests” pretends to an exact and ob- Preron, H. caractéristiques essentielles de la tache 
jective diagnosis and even a prediction. knows that, du Conseiller d’Orientation professionnelle. _BINOP, 
as a group, Soviet psychologists do not favor the method. 1957, 13, 
Nevertheless, there are variations in their attitudes (the note — Zener, B. Psychologie des différences individuelles et 
by Fraisse (1) is quite correct in ‘this regard). ‘They are not nerveux. BINOP, 1957, 13, 
“opposed to short tasks [épreuves] furnishing quantitative 


results, but on condition that has an | understanding 
University o Michgon 
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‘Editor's ’s Note: ‘The purpc purpose of t this 1 this new department i in the American is to describe 
activities of psychologists in the vz various is specialties of the field, with | emphasis on new and significant develop- — 
a ments or trends in research or applied activities. It is ho ped that the descriptions } of the scientific and professional . 
efforts of psychologists will s stimulate further er developments ii in the areas discussed and will be ee ee 
_ Manuscripts submitted ¢ to this department will be processed in the same manner as contributed articles in other : 


¢ parts of the journal. ri. It is expected t that some editorial revision of manuscripts may | sometimes be necessary to ie 


adapt contributed articles to the | purposes of this. department. — - Submitted articles should not exceed « eight n manu- ; 
script pages. Po ‘Potential contributors this ; department may feel, on. on occasion, that description of their activities 


might be construed as institutional advertisement and personal aggrandizement | or might | describe activities with 
which ‘the majority of the readership are However, if the manuscript describes ; psychology in 


.ND 


N 1951, +The RAND. an rate nonprofit corporation to be known as the System 


“nonprofit. research organization in Santa Monica, Development Corporation (SDC).5 For ‘the present, 
the new corporation will be concerned primarily with — 
ineriscipinay inv vestigation | of human factors in man- the tasks now under way: continued implementation of © 
STP and programming of the computing nanan te 
‘the heart of tomorrow's air defense system. 
n- the future, SDC will be in a Position to Perform — 


military ‘ana nonmilitary uses alike in the field of 


of it machine systems, simulation, programming, 
"schematic ‘diagram | of ‘such a sy yystem | is shown i in n Fig. 1. os and other aspects of automation. — The corporation’ s 
Since results of these studies have been reported wa present activity y with respect to STP is ; described be- 
tar _ low, together | with a brief ‘commentary on other ac- 
ey “how, ‘on the basis of niin Liceg generated tivities with ‘respect to to the « computer- r-centered SAGE air 
+4 "tested in the laboratory, it was possible to make some defense system. 
rather detailed predictions about system learning. | The Just asa well | trained individual is one ‘who can ad- 
3 Air Defense Command was convinced by the e: experi- just his mode of response to specific task ‘stimuli, s so 0 a - 
Air Defe se y Pp sp 
aa mental results that these new techniques might provide well trained system is one that can adapt to changing © 
a valuable training tool. Accordingly, the System Train- demands placed upon it. It is training for this flexi- 
‘ing Program (STP) was inaugurated and installed in a bility of operation that is the major goal of STP. 
single Air Defense Division for a field trial. As the re- 7 The basic strategies for accomplishing ‘his »vjective are 


sult: of this field appraisal, it was decided to install the briefly considered below. ig ST 


a "program throughout the Air Defense Command on a 4 In order to maximize transfer of training, STP creates 
long-term: basis. ‘tet training task environment that will produce a system 
; "Subsequently, acceptance and expansion of the pro-— Tesponse as nearly i identical to that | of the normal 4 sda 
gram led to the formation of the System task environment as possible. For the same rea- 


— : Division within The RAND Corporation. — _ In the expec- son, the training takes place in the crew’s normal operat- 
7 ‘tation on of further diversification of these activities, oa 


personnel and facilities now making 1 up the System De- 


velopment Division are being reconstituted as a sepa- 
1 ‘This a article was prepared by W. Richard Goodwin. iy was not an accomplished fact at the time of v “writing, (a g 
_s ‘In a series of papers presented at the 1955 APA | Con- should be achieved by the time of publication ; hence, fur- 7 _ 
vention (RAND Papers P-657 through P-662) and in other reference herein will assume the operations de- 


ublications of The RAND Cor ration. a 
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ter (iadar site), a system tat Not Ont TOCEsses 
q coming information, but also makes crucial decisions | 
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‘Tet ACTION” 


plotting 
lateral and 


; forward 


fl flight-plon 


control 


senior 
\ director 


interepto & 
operations 


‘duty 


| 


> direction center 
wie orgcnization 


problem reproducer equipment 


“Although the System Training Program never uses as a training unit extensive than an enti 


> div vision, 2 air defense functions can be shown more re clearly | ina 1 single ‘direction center (the white area | above e). An aver erage ., 
air division contains ten of these radar sites. Flights picked up by radar become blips on radar scopes. Scope operators — 
distinguish Series: of Successive as “tracks” and “tell” track positions at to plotters behind a trans- 


The 


tions from “duty directors” who follow both interceptor and target on radar scopes. at aceerey meena 
‘The ¢ dark areas, right and left, show some of the information inputs toa direction center and some of the agencies it 
works with. Other meee, such as airborne early warning aircraft and picket ships, are shown feeding information to- 
other | direction centers. The lighter gray area shows how the STP team (and 1 equipment) simulates certain external func- 

tions and ‘acts as observer ‘er-recorders during STP exercises. Problem reproducer equipment furnishes realistic but synthetic 

i radar blips presenting an integrated picture to all sites in the division. Flight- plan information is read in from a pre-— 

_ pared script. If a site normally exchanges information with hy in another division, STP requires a “Jateral- tell” simulator 
to provide this input during exercises. Another tes team ‘member ‘ “scrambles” ’ interceptors according to the senior director’s 

orders. Others, playing pilots’ roles, use radar target simulator equipment to move synthetic interceptor blips on the 
site ’s radar sco scopes in accordance ae instructions from the duty directors. An umpire tells the pilots whether the inter- 
ceptors completed their missions. A TOR (Training Operations Report) team at each site and another at Division Head 
quarters observes s the entire exercise » andl records crew actions so that knowledge | of exercise results « can be giv en to the 


“crew. This entire operation is performed simultaneously at all s sites in an air division, thereby making use of their normal | 
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results, ‘the men in | 


sling attitudes the | group wp dlecutsion which he c 
opportunity is provided for the men in the system to A major reason for these group discussions, or de- x 
: ev valuate these responses and to ) implement various be- briefings as ; they are called, is that during the operation 
havior, changes that might improve the overall operation. of an any extensive man- -machine system. there exists little 
_ More specifically, STP provides training exercises opportunity for communication of the kind needed to be 


substitute for the sy stem’ normal information solve operational problems. The e debriefing provides this 
inputs. a These STP inputs are e sufficiently controlled so ‘opportunity, being e: essentially 3 a ‘problem solving session 


as to allow detailed and accurate recording of the : sys- in which system members can contrast exercise = 
; tem response, th thereby providing the means for feedback with 6 ‘system goals. The immediate debriefing sip 
Ms of performance « details to the ‘snes <aiahaite aaa _is to make . decisions about ways to cope with any area: 
of f feedback and group di discussion in difficulty that were encountered. Those decisions 


during the exercise and how crew w responded to as to present an integrated ‘air picture” to this 


i 
2 


— = if 
— 
— 5 Lested during yhich follow. n air divi- 
te keeps 10nS whic training unit is a 
ach si ing the discussior ining un sites plus 
hem with the ing basic STP trai f ten radar sites p 
1ed mull lates them w At present, 1e average o 
team Ses and cori ial. called the Train ing on 
‘hs ile a record of crew ay This material. consisting 
— 

1) 


o utilize the same communication and crease during the Although | this staff 
interaction that exists for normal operations. includes a number of sociologists, anthropologists, geog: 


How ever, some notion of the flexibility of may be raphers, mathematicians engineers, the 1 majority, 


as ; well be a force, consisting of several divisions, training jobs demand a wide | range of 

even an entire command. In other words, this is system — psychological skills. For example, psychologists with 
training, and it is adaptable to whatever size training knowledge of the problem solving process are needed, 

seems most not only to 5 exercises, but also to 


oe realism of simulated | inputs is « crucial to the means for achieving maxim mum learning benefits from — 


ce success of STP, immense quantities of data about air | the debriefing sessions. Social psychologists who are 
defense in the field must be collected. These experts in the field of small- -group behavior contribute 


4 
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vary from site to site, and many different sources to bettering debriefing techniques. Ongoing research” 


are drawn upon. They ‘must provide no not only the activities require persons trained in ‘experimental ‘meth- 
Bice formation needed to simulate normal peacetime opera- odology and statistics to evaluate , Not only research 


tions, but also ‘detailed intelligence information about relevant to rogram im rovement, but also the rogress 
ai prog 


nature of potential air threats in order that emer- of STP i in 1 accomplishing its training mission. 
gency situations can also be simulated. nation activities require the services of educational psy- 
: a Once these data have been processed, . it is possible to chologists. Still another important and highly special- i 


oa ‘realistic training « exercises. . The design “process — ized role” in STP is that of the psy chologists — with a 
is an extremely complex one, not only because ill mathematical background who can formulate the vill 
quantities of data involved, but also because the exer- of computer programs. 
ises differ er from one another | in ) both degree an and kind” os This brief sketch gives some idea of the various psy- 
task difficulty. However, once the design has been chological skills important | ST rP. In addition 
specified, production is accomplished by means of a substantial number of psy are employed on a 
speed electronic computer which individually com- comparatively recent SDC project: that of adapting 
pate the position of as Many as 2,400,000 separate STP to the new SAGE ; air defense system. SAGE i is a 


> 


stimuli for a single division e: exercise, and does so fairly man-machine system that processes radar data by means — 


quickly. of one of the world’s 's largest, high speed, digital compu 
After r the training materials for ‘particular division ters. hile it is in one sense an extension of the 
mae been produced, the system members, both the op- present mode of air defense, the increased scope of 
erations personnel and the special STP team mp aerial SAGE, with not only more but also more complex ma-— 
ust be taught how to use them. - Considering the size — chines, has as made it apparent ‘that system training is es 
the Air Defense Command and the fact that this is- sential if anything approaching the ful. potential of of a: 
field program, it is apparent that major portion “computerized” air defense is to be realized. 
‘indoctrination: ‘must take place at th the sites therm Although there is every reason to believe that 
To assist in this indoctrination, certain key principles of STP apply equally w well to man-— 
from site in a division first ‘come to machine system, the detailed content of a training 
‘SDC f for preliminary, training ‘in the theory and tech- gram must necessarily | reflect the characteristics ‘peculiar 
niques of | STP. Then, during the actual ‘field installa to a specific system. In SAGE, this means that exten- 


sive study of the system is necessary to determine the = 


in of the precise interrelationship that obtains between its parts. 


system members, Thus, during the « development of SAGE STP, SDC ‘psy: 
:.. Following installation of the program in an air divi- - chologists must take under consideration the greatly ex. ex- 


S. sion, » SDC provides the * Division Headquarters with a a panded continuum of man-machine interactions that | is 
ng consulting service each air division having 


characteristic of an ‘ ‘automated” system. -accom- 
permanently assigned SDC trainin plish this effectively, experts from diversified fields 
ists” (usually psy chologists) to give support in the ad-— 


at, be consulted. For exam le, numerous com uter pro 7 
ministration of STP. These men also provide the mili- 
grammers being “utilized in the development of 
_ tary wi with training in specialized Skills required by STP AGE STP. An d. SAGE is install d, SDC p Te 
such as group discussion and problem solving tech- SAGE d, once SAC GE is installed, pro- 


me: G ‘And ta addition, the training ‘specialists pro- grammers will be ca called upon to adapt | and revise the 


vide analyses | of how STP exercises are. affecting | on- Master: Computer Program m for active air defense as 


going, air defense | operations. well a as. as for ‘STP. In this latter requirement alone 
employs well over 150 ‘professional staff put of some 600 Persons, 


, a number that w ill in- 
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listed in order of frequency. 


“a T he ratio of ' Psy psn to 0 patients, with the excep- 


Intelligence in Children. The adaptation of their test in gist. _ Also, as will be noted in Table 2, the ratio io does i 
the United States introduced psychological services into not affect the whee functions of the psy ychology de- 


chology, in the beginning, was s primarily testing to clas- We e divided intelligence testing from projective and 


sify the institutionalized population into idiots, imbe- diagnostic testing because some departments indicated — 


ciles, and morons. services were to thet they do only testing while others 
include clinical, educat 


damage. We have all departments par 


was ticipate in out atient clinics under one heading—though 
_tarded is rather an ambiguous one.” 


the se services which ‘they provide vary ; slightly from de. Z 


In order to determine the present status of psychol. ‘partment to department, witht the major emphasis being 
ogy in state institutions, a questionnaire was sent to 101 


itutions in the tes and Canada. The 
institu utions in the ‘United States Gs ‘ments are with duties, 
questionnaire contained three questions: a 


with the functions of a psychologist, all are, in varying 


De you have a Psychology your insti- degrees, doing the same thing. There are some regional 


2. If yes, how many members? — “team’ ’ function in the North Central and ‘Great Lakes 
institution? region, ‘but this is not yet well. enough deve oped to 


This q questionnaire was ‘purposely left unstructured so The aforegoing would seem to indicate that mu much of 


Lead the institutions would have as | ‘free a hand as  & ambiguity of which Fox and Sloan (1) spoke has 
clarified. However, with. the rapidly changing phi- 
Replies were received from of ‘the sent. of rehabilitating the mentally retarded, a 
Thirteen reported that they have no has to be raised: vadis, psychology in stat 
fae were grouped arbitrarily into seven en geographi ie stitutions? Or r, in other w words, how are are po pg 
‘There are approximately 30 30 “different 


use of psychology i inception at the Train- 
HE use of psy saw its incep ersey. Here in 
available lterat ineland, New 4 leadership of | 
— 
— 
@ 
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“ABLE 1 


ous 


Distriution or IN STATE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


No. of State 
Institutions 

for Mentally 
Retarded 


of 


Mountain 


(Kans., Okla., Mo, , Texas, Ark. 
North Central, Great Lakes = 
Wi is., Ill., Ind., Mich., Ohio, Neb., 


South Central 


| 


» Based « on data from replying institutions only. 


| 139,596 


Total No. | 
of Patients 
in Replying 
Institutions 


Total No. of 
Patients 
per Psy- 


109,010 | 143 


A uth 


South 


Projective and Diagnostic Testing 
Inservice T raining 
Research 
‘ Outpatient Clinic 
Planning i in 
q Functions Unrelated to ee 
Public Education 


Aptitude Testing 


| 6 


Central, 
Great 


Canada 


2 
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‘rehabilitation in professional & A positive example of this can be drawn from ‘the 


tuck: State School, modification ¢ of which are Nursery rogram at Muscatatuck: starting with 


7 best suited to’ the particular conditions that at premise that he test reported me merely the particular level 
prevail is as follows: efficiency at which the patient was performing at = 

Rehabilitation is a continuous | and. “geared learning what “the patient 
services working as as a team to help a an indiv idual with phy te.) >- could do, what the patient needed in the way of — y 

- cal, mental, and social disabilities and handicaps to raise the 
of his physical, mental, and social 
‘This defini is based on the that human 
Nursery. | other were advised | as to the 
“specific results, s, and the Psychology Department in con- 

whi In junction with these other departments worked out spe- 
which can manipul ated ot er plans: e. g., the initiation of individual ‘programs 


words, human learning has no ceiling, and it is only the a prescription basis, in conjunction with the Medical 


barriers which block further learning. — _ Department, to speed the of t the child 
n thus” eived ot indicate the mentally a and physically. walk 
customary he vidual develop: to his is felt that the role of a a department of psychology 
i n capacity.” his concentration on indi- in a state for the mentally retarded should 


tentialities” t about be st be defined as: 


many misunderstandings. Therefore, it was decide 
1. Maintaining a ‘full fledged partnership with ‘the 
‘take the retardate as he is found, and ‘instead of of gear-— aa 
Medical, s social service, colony (cottage) li life, ‘business ‘ot 
g him his 1 maximum capacity, which cannot be 
administration, and rehabilitation (education, “training, 
d, helping him to raise his current ‘ “physical, 
nd adjunctive 


services) departments in the total pro- ral 
id planning | of ‘the e institution, 

2. Being an n integral ‘part of the diagnosis, ‘the pro- 


iors 7 t act a full fle d ed tne <a 
service m gram m planning, and the follow-up in the rehabilitative 


with the other departments, ‘sections, and services of the Ler 


institution. 1} department, ion, service can P 


‘work in an autonomous manner on single aspects of the “ 
of the psychologist in those areas where he can be of © JP rs 


patient's. needs—e. medical ‘department only treating 
greatest» service to the rehabilitation (of the patient. 


s 4. Initiatin ond or coo eratin in in s cial areas of a 
= —but rather all sections, / 


chometrics, 
research aimed at finding better y ways of raising the pa- 
_and services work as a team to treat the whole 
ome physical, , mental, and ‘social efficiency. 
The idea that one service is” ‘major and the 


. Serving as part of the team in inter reting to in- 
Test m erely auxiliary must be abolished. Catch-< -as- g a 
catch- -can methods of working with patients must. 
ab Thus disciplinary app arious aspects of mental retardation with all associated 
aban one n i r =P 
toward diagnosis, program planning, and constant eval- 


6. Participatin in various other activities not 
“uation on must be introduced in 1e rehabilitation of 


patible w with the functions ot the e psychologist. 
cannot any longer really be thought of as Thus, the 1 role of the department | of peycholeay, 
state school, nor can it be tk thought of as a hospital for with ‘hie services in an institution, should not be as : 
mentally r retarded. is, in fact, a rehabilitation center. separate ction, but as an 


‘Therefore, th the > question of of the role of of a psychology integral part of a patient-centered team. 
department in state institutions ceases to be one of 


‘what does the psychologist, dor” (because our survey 
ndi tes a strong. ila ty of functions i ina all parts 
in icates es rong simi ty P 1. Fox, W. W., & w. function of the psychol- 


‘the country) but rather ¢ one of “how are these functions es: ogy department in a school for the mentally retarded. — 
& Amer. ment. Defic. ” 1953, ‘58, No. 2. 
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PROGRAMMING* 


_ RICHARD I. EVANS 


INCE the operations nation’ 's 
SS first educational television station, n, KUHT- 


“Houston i in June 1953 , the writer has had a an ‘ence. Questions and comments ‘audience ar are 

nity to participate extensively in educational television - - solicited by the announcer at the close of the program. — 

as a researcher and as an instructor of psychology _ Occasionally, a a telephone line is thrown open while the 

telecourses. | is on the air, al and ‘the lecturer attempts to 
es. One of the intriguing aspects of dnenatideis television 3 = whatever questions are called in, as time allows. 


gram content since, _ unlike the : situation which usually attention getter. On one occasion ‘when the program 

prevails in commercial ‘television, demands for was to feature of basic propaganda 
mediate mass audiences are present. When the officials niques (just prior to the November elections), the open- 
KUHT-TV. provided an opportunity to present jing scene depicted ; “political candidate” fervently 


@g ties of psychology programs s of a non-telecourse variety _ ging for the voters’ support for a political office (which 


a 


deals with the for r experimentation in pro- The “cold” opening i idea appears to be an 


n the station, it was perceived as an opportunity to remained unnamed). Five basic propaganda techniques 
some of the experimental possibilities inher- were” deliberately and ¢ obviously introduced into the 
7 ent: in the presentation of social psychological cc content“ “speech” by the “candidate. ” Half a dozen responses — 
on television. | paper r describes” certain, aspects of from different viewers indicated that they had teally 
series: techniques of presentation, the presentation taken the “candidate” seriously and \ were surprised to 
of potentially controversial _ Subject: matter, and the find that propaganda techniques were so obviously (at 
problems involved in evaluation of the least after ‘they were called to their attention) being 
First, let us consider "techniques | of presentation. On demonstrated. 
the basis of earlier evaluations of presentation te tech- a On another occasion, the topic for the evening was to 
niques ues of “psychology p programs on television, it was was de : ‘deal with “factors” “involved i in high and low morale in 
cided to emphasize a particular pattern of presentation groups. _ The “ cold” opening g consisted of two very un- 
4 for the first several weeks of the series. s. This « consists — happy » workers s complaining about management and in 
of the liberal use of role playing to dramatize ideas the process ; conspicuously y illustrating four basic deter- 
‘Presented, a an informal  Galivery from behind a desk, and minants of low morale. The three-minute sequence had 
a - occasional movements to a drawing pad upon which © hardly ended (actually before the ‘Program was identi- 
ideas can be graphically underlined. fied) when the telephone of the station rang. On the 
Bie role played — is s introduced i in a‘ ‘cold” ‘opening. other end of the line was an irate viewer who wanted 
That is, without any identification of the Program, the to know when those two “communist workers” “would 4 
viewer at home, promptly at a specified time, witnesses be. “kicked the —— off T convinced was the: 
a5 a scene which i is usually presented with dramatic gusto. caller that the two role players were authentic workers, : 
example, e, one evening when the problem of nat att 


that attempts at reassuring explanations « on the part of 
prejudice was to be discussed, the role players depicted — the station “official: who answered the phone met w with 
__ ing hatred of another character who “wore big knots in Now let us consider the problem of potentially con- 
= ties.” Specific stereotyped expressions of troversial subject matter. The possibility of presenting. 
in the | scene. the field of psychology as a whole that may 


the announcer’s ‘booth and appropriate “flip” cards. In social psychology, this could be a particu- 
The camera then finds the lecturer who calls the view. _ larly provocative problem. Ir In the present series, vir- 


Gil potentially controversial areas such as minority 


1 This paper Southwestern Psycho- group prejudice and public opinion and propaganda, 


Association meeting in Dallas, ‘Texas, March 1956, have been discussed. T These a areas \ were ere presented 
a part of the “Psychology and Television” ‘symposium. _ a the objective but c comprehensive ana analyses which charac- ies 


Lit 

sive points are further dramatized by role played scenes. — 
_ At the end of the program, a series of provocative ques- a 
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‘terize textbook or classroom dis discussions, although ‘signed to yield the significant variables involved i in such 
simplified i in form. _ Again, as has been the case with viewing behavior have to precede 
previous: series of the w riter, no evidence of concern o or field studies. However, possibility emerge 
resistance on the part of viewers with ‘Tespect to poten from such and its continuation. _ This may 
controversial areas has been forthcoming. . Even be referred to as a’ ‘clearing the air” function. it is 
os though the present series was clearly not a . telecourse, altogether possible that _ even sensitive attitudinal 1 meas- s 
academic or scientific ic objectivity utilized in the would reveal no 10 immediate, dramatic, direct effects 
entation of ideas appears to be ye a valuable a asset of the attitude es of viewers. However, fact that 
psychologist in his presentations on television, even ans a such idea ideas are re being openly presented on | television Leel & 
side of the province of telecourses. part of the accepted prevailing social climate 
Finally, let us consider the problem of evaluation. may be in itself significant. _ This may “clear the air” 
_ Of course , the me most crucial consideration in in examining so that tolerant t “sets” toward such ideas may eventually — 
television series, such as the one discussed in the present develop in viewers, and the possibilities of — 
paper, is evaluation. How many people watch? Are attitude changes or development would i increase. 
there any significant effects on a attitudes of viewers? In the efforts to continually utilize such programming 
a hat ¢ can be done to improve the effectiveness of such for experimentation with content and techniques, = 
among the typical questions | that for tl the direction of such experimentation usually cor come 
; must | be seriously investigated. Viewer surveys to date, fom ‘the writer, the producer, or casual comments of | 
have revealed that psychology presentations on tele- == . More systematic e evaluations by viewers which 
=: have en entered from between 8,000 to 30,000 homes — may peovide f further bases for ‘experimentation will be 
in the greater Houston n area, Although at at this t time no = 
rigorous audience survey has as yet been made of in the near future, distributed toa representative 


audience size of the present series, ‘spontaneous mail, sample of viewers for comprehensive evaluation of tion of 


phone calls, and ‘ ‘on the street” response have Deen 


“cold” opening f Ses this program f 
mock hypnotic session demonstrating age regression. ‘medium in social psychology, but also in the 
Shortly after the lecturer began the discussion, a tele- _ Process provides of communicating 
was 0 psychological ideas toa greater representation of ‘the 
though the request for questions w was only population than has heretofore ever been 
ing a short period, the one line was constantly busy with te: 
the calls from viewers. In of of f the lack ‘of any ad- 


and Radio Center for a research project 
vance publicity ‘concerning the nature of the program. 


7 this response was re regarded by : station officials as evi- 
dence of a sizable au audience. 
entire problem of evaluating the effect of such 
s series on the attitudes of viewers is of such complex- 
ity, in the writer’s opinion, that studies de- 


=< 


tte purpose of th this paper to describe the the dev certain problems which would be common to 


opment of a state hospital practicum program. . Al many state hospitals. 


“though the the hospital involved is is ‘not a typical stat state hos- e Sc fror its $ inception | 
‘Pital, the e development of its practicum Program has was planned as a facility y which would offer “unique op 
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Demographic and Psychological Characteristics of an Edu- 
ay ational Television Audience, now completed by the writer 
present paper, is being distributed by the Educa- 
— “<a 
— 


holding teaching appointments in the graduate and med- stand 


ing and its “professional and affiliate 1 nurses ; the social service department 
ory To this <p psychiatric, medical, shortly plans to inaugurate a program of field work 

psy chological personnel of the two principal medical placement for social work students. arr, Me ee 
schools collaborated with the idea of conceiving an ap- _ The hospital is divided for organizational p purposes — 
propriate faci facility. The > physical plant includes labora- ‘into a male and female service for both white and Negro 


4 q 
Bs. for research in psychology, physiology, pathology, - patients. Fellows in clinical psychology are assigned - 


- biochemistry, and neurosurgery. — Within this unit, , there each service and rotated at suitable intervals in order 


are also facilities for housing patients who are partici- that they may achieve familiarity with the diagnostic 

ating in investigations. In addition to psychiatric and — and therapeutic problems originating in these services. 

5 


search areas, the staff also includes basic scientists in oe TRAINING IN DIAGNOSTIC SERVICES 


chemistry, ‘phy: siology, pharmacology, and histology. staff member, resident or consultant, m may initiate 


eo The hospital is affiliated for training ‘with Louisiana a request | for psychological consultation; however, nol 


State and Tulane Universities, with: many of the staff — referrals are not for routine evaluation, nor is there a 


ard psychological “battery” administered each 
ical faculties. The clinical | psychology s service was €s- patient who is referred. The psychiatric staff usually 
tablished in August 1953, following the recommenda- 


P have ‘specific questions ‘such as the evaluation of pa- 
. ir of the APA Committee on Practicum Training. e tient’s assets for psychotherapy, personality defenses, 
_ Prior to the development of the hospital | program, it 


clarification of differential diagnosis, presence of organic 
was necessary to establish suitable professional positions — : pathology, or some other question hee on may be ansaused 


in psychology through the state’s Civil Service Commis- — by psychological techniques. “Both in the analyses af 
sion. With the support of the Clinical Director, Ad- the test results and in the integration 0 of the final report, 
ministrator, other personnel in the Department attempt is made ‘to achieve an analysis of the 


pro 
Positions for rofessional psychologists, tient’s personality st structure and defenses i in the form of 


imilar to those in the federal se service, were initiated and operational hypotheses. : ce: fellows i in ‘clinical psy- 


cholo y enter the hos ital | rogram at various levels, 
"personnel employ syed by | the Department of 


h uch of their supervision has to be an individual 
had been at a master’s level. ey In June 1956, there were — perience. _ The fellow’s previous clinical experience in 


= full- time staff mer members i in psychology, four — academic weak is evaluated ed before ‘the begins his work 
in the hospital pr program: assuming that he has finished — 
“his laboratory | courses i in the unive i i 
quickly introduced to patients. 
Diagnostic psychological techniques are not utilized as" 
ends i in themselves but rather are oriented to enable the 


"mental approval for continuation to the doctorate; 6) learning clinician to utilize such techniques to reveal a 


candidates who have completed three years of graduate functioning individual. Fellows in ‘clinical psychology 

study; (c) ) those who have completed will usually become quite proficient in diagnostic tech- 
for the doctorate baa the dissertation and the final — “niques through the ‘standard ‘ ‘check out.” observational, — 7 
oral examination ; fellows, both and | supervisory inherent in the learning 
"process. . The clinical fellow, after he has passed through 
program to do further or gain additional sills s “check outs” and hes been supervised both on his 


in areas of psychotherapy, psychopathology, sociol-— administration of tests and the integration of his find- 
ORY, social stipends for these into a satisfactory report, is responsible for ‘the 


m $2,200 to $4, 500 = annum. = resentation and defense of the findings to psychiatric 


a staff conferences. _ Thus, early in his professional train- 
‘tients. W ith the completion | of new ‘units, the hospital a ls 


| ing he is recognized, by his senior “staff colleagues and 
_ will have facilities for the care of an additional 150 6 y gu = 


approved. . Prior t to this time, the only psychological 


psychology are appointed at four levels of “training: 
(a) applicants s who have ave completed two years of gradu- 


those of other ‘disciplines, as a professional associate. 
patients. The psychiatric staff includes ides six full-ti -time P 


staff members and two residents. The social work de- 
_ partment includes five psychiatric social workers and an 
staff member who carries out the important 


function: finding foster homes for the | placement of 


There are other kinds of diagnostic experiences in 
which a fellow A biweekly 


convalescent psychiatric patients. s. The hospital 


ently training for psychiatric residents typical illustrations of Cree pooled 


are also pre 
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ities for the fellow’ in clinical “psychology include the These. wi include his needs, motivations, 
7, opportunity to observe and record during amytal inter- desires, and anything else that appears to be important for r 
views and prestaffing interviews at which time the psy- ‘the patient. You will not be directly involved in the ad- 


chiatric team makes decisions about the patient’ course handling of the patient, although th the 


of physiological techniques, ‘gach as an trist_ will usually want to discuss with you your ‘contacts 
with the patient. You will have regular conferences wit 


your supervisor. 


Special emphasis is given to ‘the organization of the In this study, depending the presenting 


‘report. T he meaningful integration of. these ‘findings ‘through a a one-way observation screen or be ‘physically 
the scientific | analysis: of clinical data is no mean present during the interview with the patient. Tape 
4 problem for most psychologists i in training | or otherwise. 7 cording ¢ of all patient interviews during the early con-— = 
n this hospital, we prefer a a report that presents ; the tacts is a “requisite. e. In addition to this, there are two ; 
- dynamics « of individual functioning rather than diag- other forms which are a necessary part of the ‘super-— 


4 nostic categories—although, if this goal is attained, ‘the visory 


diagnostic categor y should not be difficult to ascertain. 
ry ‘The | first oi these | is a of the intervie 


by the therapist; (b) the student’s formulation of the 
~~ ° -patient’s dy namics and the recording of his own feelings to- 
ences in psychotherapy. Ww hile it is not our purpose ‘to _ ward the patient that have arisen out of the relationship. 
make a finished “psychotherapist” out of a practicum In the latter, we encourage the clinical fellow to “stick his 
_ stu student, we have ; a deep conviction that a fellow should — neck out” with hypotheses of causation, motivation, or de- 
"recognize the ‘complexities of this: area and should ac- ‘termination of the patient’s behavior. Naturally, the hy- 


- quire a knowledge of his own n limitations. — ~The pre- potheses may be changed as therapy progresses, but it is — as 


doctoral fellow’ s experience in psychotherapy is care- ften possible to “test” them Clinically and a eee pre- 


fully’ controlled by the psychological and psychiatric ‘tive indices for the patient’s future behavior. 
second report is a periodic summary for the 


level, more intensive 
staff. At the stdoctoral | hospital record at which time an objective appraisal of ‘the 
aq perience is possible with certain selected patients and — 


E rT o patient’s progress is made. In addition to this, at regular 
opportunity for _adequ ‘supervision. lent intervals, the novice therapist's contacts with the patient are 


_interprofessional relations a and cooperation on ‘the part rt ‘discussed with the patient’s ‘physician. ‘The he advantages of 
of the psychiatric staff and visiting consultants have such an approach are fairly obvious. While relieving the 
combined to make unusual opportunities for the fellow clinical fellow of responsibility and minimizing the possibil- 


to participate in ir _ individual and group ‘psychotherapy. ity of over-identification with the patient, it permits him 
al 


Experiences in psychotherapy for fellows ; at various 4 to experience the basic process of relating to a patient, de- 
levels are individualized in terms of the fellow’ 's back- - velop his observational skills, formulate his own ideas of the 
ground, emotional adjustment, and previous experience Sah em of behavior to motivation, , and to observe in 


‘Log himself his ‘emotional feelings toward the patient. is this” 
y At the ‘first ons in training, it seems “necessary to pro 


r 


student to interact | in tient. An efficient of handling the above situation is 
; controlled setting. At ‘the beginning levels of fellow- of course to have the student therapist in treatment also, Ne 
. ship training, wg. it is ‘the practice | of this hospital to gprs his staff supervisor should not be involved with = 
this « experience a dynamic case study. After er conference student’s o own problems and often may not be able to to deal 
"with one of the psychiatric staff, a patient is selected 


mM patients, many of which are acute and admitted to a 


is structured to the  beinning therapist as “psychiatric: hospital for ‘the first time, present an un- 
Ms 


y opportunity for experience. Should the fellow. de- 


With this patient you are not expected to or 
assume responsibility for the patient. Your primary mis- Sire e treatment for himself, hospital policy permits fel- 


is to get to know patient and his life situation, dows j in n training sufficient time to: secure with a 
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Supplementing the student’s experience in individual meeting has proven to a fruitful experience for both 
therapy are two different forms of group therapy. The staff and patients and an ‘excellent learning situation in 
first of these, like the more more » traditional type e of small group dynamics. Results paralleling those that Jones 
group situation, is composed usually of patients. obtained with psychopathic patients have expe- 
_ There are some 16 groups presently ‘active i in ‘the hospi- rienced in this hospital with a broader | patient popula- — 
a group; tion. is expected that all fellows i in clinical psychol- 
a others, the recorder is also a therapist; and some-— “ogy will act as therapists, and ‘some will assume major — 
times, , there n may be as ‘many as three psychotherapists responsibility for the conduct of group 
za A more unique kind of group therapy situation with i gir TRAINING IN RESEARCH _ 
broadly defined objectives is called a ward meeting. 
7 This procedure follows, to. a great extent, Maxwell Ak Our P revious experience in in trying to impart research 
‘therapeutic community” idea in 1 England. To techniques and a research orientation ina practicum 


rst s tuation has led us to the conviction that the best way 
reat degree, “res onsibility is assumed by the si 
very P 4A to teach research techniques i is to do research. Our hos- 


Patients for themselves, and tr. traditional lines: of authori 
tarian relationships are modified, if not ‘entirely altered, is ortunate having an ongoing 
search program. All of the fellows _ currently in the 


that staff and patients ex exercise a maximum degree of 
racticum program of this. hospital take part in a vari- 


communication and responsibility. After a number of 
preliminary ‘meetings among the staff, a “responsible of kinds of research. 


worker” is ‘designated for each ward meeting, the supported by state or 
any of the psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, ; _ funds is a multidisciplinary investigation of sys “rll 


the ey feel appropriate. The : tx sound motion pictures. Another hospital-wide- Project 


efined to the patients as being one in which they olv ny 
ree to discuss any ideas al about themselves, the ‘institu- a lorp or 
ae data. Other projects include a | study of the effects of — 


tion, the per personnel, or anything that they desire. 
Meetings on a very disturbed ward are planned to last CRlorpromasine and ine anxiety and ption, 
about | a half hour, followed by half- hour discussion _ systematic study of delusion formation, a multi- 


among the personnel attending the meeting. at The pur disciplinary y study | of Alzheimer’s. disease, and studies - 


pose of the latter meeting is to allow the staff to ~ - the effects of diverse s stimuli - | cortical function. 
jena In addition to current hospital ‘research, students are 
problems originating in the ward meeting and to 
tw encouraged to develop their "own projects by means of 


_ work through anxieties growing out of the situation. — 
kin ds 0 of material from such a war ard a biweekly y departmental res research seminar. Third level 


ed. With disturbed patients, the: fellows” are allowed time and are expected to 
a 


their doctoral dissertations. during their | stay at the hos- 


Fellows also” participate in the hospital 


patients, the are more conscious Club which presents programs composed of current re- 


‘material. On the basis of our experience, the ward search or brings in outside speakers on significant 
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4 Mater of Degree .. result will be another piece “Gullible 
sig Americans are being mulcted. . We don’t 


Howard D. ‘Tawney is the author of Hypnos 
Vou , published as a pocketbook. The _jacke lieve’ builds confidence in psychology. Still, 


asks, “ ‘Does hypnosis prove “reincarnation?” g general Ii line has b been t that we would rather have 
“Is it true we'll silt die?” Tawney is deiiatieg qd writers learn from us than p pick ck up ‘their knowledge y 
on the red, black, and gold jacket as Chairman of of “quacks in the e gutter. So we reluctantly open 


bis ‘the files. 1 Many m more such articles, of course, are 
written without consulting APA. Toa hack w writer, 
President of the National Association of Hypnotists eae ‘‘ 
Therapists, and Fellow of the International 


Ins stitute of Psychology. book includes “the it a work 
complete case history of a subject who ‘telived a pursuit. 


life in ancient t Egypt—and spoke the lan- it is a partial victory to report, article 
"guage 3 000 before Christ.” which, ‘instead of starting out to be a. a piece on 
Recently Paul V. Coates, for the Los 


— Mirror-News, reported that Tawney “offered i quacks and takes a large and authoritative — 
degree of Doctor Osteopathy” a what i is a real psychologist. Optimists 
agent of the State Board of Examiners. ames this is progress, and d pessimists will say it 


arrested immediately after the sale and charged aed show. article, “Beware of cho 
with violation of f the Business and Professional Code ing 


(Section 580) of California. California psycholo 
gists look for forward to | to discovering whether Taw awney 

can n hypnotize a jury. Whether he can or not, ‘they Before ta a at at the ‘quacks 


expect I jim soon "to appear in work, about wed men and ‘women they trying 


‘ el he article was written by Lois Felder not a hack, 
_ who had sev eral visits | with | Central 1 Office stafi 
e members. She su submitted her r article for fact check- 


hi traig h ing before publication, and we hereby submit it to 
is PhD in psyc nology umbia the membership for policy g. You 
1936 and is a Clinical diplomate—is ‘sometimes de- 


not like this paragraph: 


analyst.” ‘Lucy Freeman, a friend a all the APA’ Do phonies ever help anyone? enough, they 


M bably do occasionally. it is as a prominent psychologist | 
‘is one | of the h uld- know- better writers who made - Pro iP 


"Insiders ‘May recognize the identity. of this. promi-— 


When Hacks Meet Quacks . doubtedly did not say or 


_ Many magazine | writers coming g into the field 


psychology to do a a survey article start ¢ off wi with 


f 


see coming. half mile away: Say, maybe | you T has an hat Do Your 
area. ” We F Dreams Mear,” w ritten by Ernest Havemann, the 


ee full well that the diploma mill characters sand same writer who did the series on psychology for 


with an liable to | enchant the "Life. The article is a general survey of what is is 
evil fascination, and known and about ‘Some. 
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Hans: Ehrenwald, A. J. Cub- Mens Sana in Mass Media . Wie 
_berley, Sigmund Freud, Carl Jung, and Alfred and 


Gerhard Adler. It does not mention Calvin Under | the leadership of the Advertising Council, 


2 
but some of the seem ns to b be fro his press, and radio are helping to 


‘school of psycho- analysis 0 one chooses to accept. ‘i 

“The article does not mention: those strange on * 
who may not accept ¢ any school of psychoanalysis. 

my do so might have disrupted the reader’ s feeling — 


that students of human behavior have a basic to- ow 


recent work of Raymond B. _Cattel, ‘the ‘ “Peacemakers,” a national Pacifist movement 


the New York ‘Office of the 


fraternal twins, as siblings Committee. ‘The text 


ther r and sili reared apart. The United 
gs re P for ‘such a training comes Gandhi: 
““Non- -violence is not a mechanical performance. 
- of the heart and comes by 


AMRINE 


Bis. 
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Tensions.” This leaflet was written by George S. 4 
Stevenson, MD, with the assistance of Harry Mit, 
[A in psychology, who is Director of Public Rela- 
> ae ons of the National Association of Mental Health, ete. 
| 
‘Press feature by Delos Smith, UP science Gilmore the neucholocict wha — 
] 


Py sy Poycbolo ogy in 


Association vigorous, long- -range, many 
Since developments in the s state associations 
going through the motions at this s stage, others have 


already i ‘instituted imaginative, goal directed | 


inventory bed current action on. Speakers’ bureaus and directories—pos-_ 


tic s, and problems. On the basis of surve returns re 
y sibly the courses of least resistance—abound. > 
received, ‘the APA Central Office will ‘shortly feed 
back to state association 0 officers a summary of the 7 is 
as press: secretaries, newspaper columns, telephone 


‘results. feanwhile, for or the general “committees, and “consultative s services to 


of all concerned, the following patterns may be of agencies al and ‘community oups. 
stances, associations actually” ‘maintain “their own 


“proceeding apace, an attempt has recently been 


Individualism and Dir versity. ‘State as associations Office” 
* 
have hardly been | cast in common mold. Their hich s rangement posible. 
election dates fall in , their number of om 


meetings per year or one to eight (with, The several workshops scheduled for this year’s 


_ one or two being the modal figure), they va ary con- APA ¢ convention should provide suitable forums o 


_ siderably in the e degree to to which they spawn “sib- - discussion of each of the e foregoing areas. W hile 


ling” associations: (of the. city or “county type), 


answers’ > will probably 1 not emerge, the survey 
_ they vary even n more in the cnt of their public Bsc suggest that the psychologist in the states 


information activities. In some respects, the lack tether than prepared to come up 


tod 
of uniformity is interesting and healthy questions. 


a 


| 


group health insurance plans have extended their 
however, “state associations face rather uni- 


coverage to include treatment f for psychological dis- 
versal problems and share common concerns. The 


enactment of legislation n governing psychologists “health: professions can we ell applaud, “some 


holds top priority on most agenda. Similarly, Pub- confusion has occurred over” the role of psy cholo- 
lic information programs, whatever name, 


ceive their share of attention debate. And, 


on and d 
whether it be cause or effect, most associations still 
take very s seriously. “the responsibility. for a third” 
area: the 1 relative proportions in which scientific 
and professional should shape their Te 


Identification with AP. 1. Of 43 


sponding, 3 indicate that they have already dis- 


cussed in detail t the » proposed ‘ ‘reorganization” of 


APA. The nature of the replies suggests ‘that the behavior, and professional 


have proceeded without malice afore- the: 


thought. _ Apparently the intent has been not to rimarily concerned 


with twee quite legitimate questions. One i is whether 


"gists in the treatment process. In some, instances, 

a ¢ claims filed with the insurance companies for serv- 

“ices rendered by psychologists have been denied on ’ 

_ the ground that t the policy” covers only treatment | +: < 


prejudge 


: Public Information Programs. the 43 honoring. claims placed for services offered by Psy- 
-spondents, 34 are re engaged in in more forms ms of chologists will increase costs; ‘the: “other i 


any ‘recourse is available in t 


call: the way from issuing g i a 


orders. hile ‘this dev elopment is one that all 


tradition of only clear-cut medical Fig 
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ther opportunity for psychologists to educate an 
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to be charging exor 


ers are 
hile data are available, working in the vicinity o of Queens County, } New 
seems likely that psychologists charge lower fees York. The dual purpose of the group is to acquaint 
psychiatrists for psychotherapeutic work. And people with the role, contribution, and qualifications 


the establishment of a legal certification ‘procedure psy chologists _ who practice intensive psycho- 
the existence of an active and nd responsible ethics therapy, and to provide for professional | communi- 


committee operating w under an explicit ethical ‘code cation among ‘members; 
make it clear that insurance companies have avail- Membership r requirements for full 
able an appropriate m machinery for lodging com-_ dition hook yew York State certification, include a 
or making i inquiry about psychologists whose minimum of two years of clinical experience org 
cli ients are: covered by health plans. If the insur- treatment setting, personal analysis (300 hours or 
ing ‘companies at are to understand these mechanisms, more), and Supervised practice of ychotherapy 
ho howeve ver, they will | have | to hear them exp explained | in (100 hours or 1 or more of training ; controls). a mem- 
a context of patience and friendliness. "Obtaining bership list and other details available upon 
proper recognition in the insurance ‘world may re- request from the Secretary of QPPP: Muriel Mar- 
quire time, but it wil. come most ‘rapidly if the golis; 88-30 182 Street; Jamaica, New ‘York. The 
_ problem is conceived in terms of the systematic and _ group has elected Myron H. Gordon Acting all 


vigorous education of one’s friends rather than as 2 man. 


Two Positive Can Be Taken. Psycholo- 


gists c can make it it a point to dis to to discuss this matter with — Zz 


have been announced ty “the state as- 
their own insurance agents, asking them to provide 
information 2 about ‘the attitudes: of their of own | firms $0 sociations for the: year 1957- 58. a 
Hampshire Psychological Association 


President: Anthony R. Kraus 


gists and cultivating cordial relationships that 1 may : 


e day permit easier direct communication, with ‘Sectetary: John L. Wallen 


Secretary- -Treasurer: C. James Herrick 


South Carolina Psychological Association 


ing t-elect: ~. Roderick Hallum 


} Secrotary- Treasurer: W. Frank Caston 
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entitled, 


‘The American Board of Examiners in Pro- Walter J. Laurance F. Shaffer 


fessional Psychology, Inc. conducted oral ex- Harry V. McNeill 
Hyman Meltzer Stewart B. Shapiro 


aminations for candidates in New York, Chi- va “Edwin S. Shnei 
cago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Los Angeles Christine M. Miller Edward J. Shoben, 


the e Spring of of 1957. Robert S$ S. Shurrager 


The total oral examination included E. Jerome L. Singer 
in John M. Stalnaker 


|. Diagnosis or ex evaluation of the Pearlman Bernard Steinzor — 

problem faced by the professional N. Peters Neng 
Therapy and/or ‘recommendations (how to Wendell S. Phillips Percival M. 
‘ZA, Piotrowski A. Thomson 


_ 3. Skill in the interpretation and use of Joanne E. Powers ‘Ruth Valentine 
findings (what valid: knowledge exists about the Ernst Prelinger G. Vorhexs 


problem fa faced and how valid knowledge is obtained) Fred A. Replogle ee R. Weiss © 
4 
oe 4. Organization and | administrative problems of _ Bernard F. Riess ae 

f al psycholo: h at are the condition Alan K. Rosenwald 
essiona Psyc ology what are the condi Floyd L. Ruch 


of acceptable professional practice) "Milton Schwebel Edith Wiadkowsky 


ollowing Diplomates who served as members of its Zawadski- 


oral examining teams and who made special Helen Philip Zlatchin 
To assist in the conduct of its oral examinations 


for 1957, ‘the board appointed the following Diplo- 


mates “me ional Coordinators « of Exami nation: J 
"Charlotte H. Altman the B rd o f Ex. fes. 
Kate S. Anderson Milton Gurvitz or e American oar of xaminers in ro es- 
sional Psychology: New York City, 


Marvin L. Aronson Florence Halpern 
Benjamin Balinsky Arthur Hartman Locke David Wechsler; in Louis, Ivan 


Dorothy Baruch = Mensh; 
board members: Stanley 6 Estes , Noble H. Kelley, 


Jackson Mortimer M. Meyer, ‘Anne Roe, “Filmore San- 


= C. Jones ford, Harold C. Taylor, . Austin n B. Wood, , C. Gilbert 


Lillie L. Bowman Goldie R. Kaback "Wrenn, and George K. -Yacorzynski; and former 


Katherine P. Bradway board members: Jean W. Ruth S. Tol- 


at Bar bara A. Kirk | man, and David Wechsler. BY 

Edga Ww. Wilson, of ‘Pennsyl- 


James F.T. Vania, , Tepresented t the APA at the Centennial Con- 


Rex M. Collier nt. Samuel B. Kutash 
M. Eichler et. Landis 
Norman L. Farberow Solomon Levine 


_ Kenneth B. Little "Roy Miller, of Phoenix, . 
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Louis Cc. Albright, Jr. has recently joined the ‘Steuart Henderson | Britt hes become 
= staff of the National | Science Foundation as “of Marketing i in the North western University School 
sociate Personnel Director. He was formerly a of Business and also the Managing Editor 


Ferscamel Officer in the Office of the Chief a Journal of Marketing. He w: was formerly Admin- 
udgin& Co. 
Bernard J. Covner is Director of the new en- 
tthe, ‘University of Oklahoma, accepted a terprise, Man- -Management Center, , Con- 
as Chief Social W orker at Atascadero ‘Stat necticut. 
ui Franklyn N. Arnhoff has accepted the position 2: Dixon State School, Dixon, Illinois | asa Supervising 
of Associate Research Scientist (Ps cholo ) in the — x 
ycnology Psychologist in charge of research. Other 


partment t of Mental Hygiene, racuse, -Y. Robert H. Cassel, , Chief Psychologist ; Johnson, 


was” formerly the staff of the Salisbury ‘Supervising Psycholo ist I; and William H. Burns, 
-. Robert, G. Bernreuter has been een appointed : Spe- Alvin O . Bellak, formerly Chief Clinical Psy- 
cial Assistant to the President for Student Affairs chologist at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds, and 
at Pennsy Ivania State University. Stanley J. Benarick, formerly Supervising Clinical 
ia Psychologis t at the Coatesville VA Hospital, 


joined 1 the staff of Edward N. Hay and Associates. | 


ry Electronic Equipment nt Department of ‘the Other staff members are: 


ow vhere | he i isa personnel a and traning specialist i in the _ Grela, Principal; and Frank B. Martin, — _ Edwin .: 


As of September 1957, the 


Raub, and Carol Fletcher 


Ray H. Bixler is Acting Head of t Depart- ment at the Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, River- 
ment of Psychology ar and Social ‘Uni- side, Rhode will include: 
Anthony Davids, Chief Psychologist; Max Talmadge, 
on >, Senior Psychologist ; Spencer DeVault, staff 
gist; and Morton Silverman, paycholegy intern. 
sistant Director of of ‘Men- In October Cyril M. Franks will 
tal de: a the: Director of the Psychology 
the Neuro- Psychiatric Institute of ‘Princeton, New 


-sociate. He was formerly ‘Chief Clinical Psycholo- Erich Fromm 


Director of ‘the psychoana ysis 
ip 
- at the New Orleans VA Mental Hygiene Clinic. _ department of the medical ‘school at the ‘National 


University « of Mexico, , has joined t the staff ¢ of Michi- 


~Kurt Goldstein 1 has: accepted a professorship 


and Richard Jones" and Ulric Neisser have ac ac- sultation in the soc social sciences related fields. 


cepted assistant professorships ; in the Department 


trie 


of f Psychology at Brandeis s University. Other t mem- _ Charles S. Gersoni, formerly in th the Office of 


bers of the department ‘the > Surgeon | General, Department of the ‘Amy, 
been assigned to the Walter Reed Army Inst 
Maslow, Chairman; Eugenia ‘Hanfmann, Director of Research, Washington, D.C. The 1 Chief 
4 the Student Counseling Center; and Richard M. Held, 
James B. and "Ricardo Morant, Assistant the Human Resources Research Branch, | OSG is 


Charles W. Hill. 
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aol appointed As- r chology” at Queens College as Assis 


“York City, was, formerly Assistant Milton W. Horowitz, ‘Pastore, and Wilma 
Ni illiam Grings, Associate Professor at at th Philpott, Pierre A. Ventur, 
University of Southern: California, has: been added Lecturers. 


chological New Arthur Riopelle, formerly at Emory University, 


‘the appointment Psy chology, US Army Medical Research Labora- 
S. Hall as Professor of Psychology. He tory, Fort Knox, 


as Officer | of the Psychology Department. Carl R. Rogers has _ accepted joint 


ut pointment as Professor in the Departments of | 
Frederick J. F _ Heimlich has resigned as Director Psychology and Psychiatry at the Un Univ ersity of 
of ‘the Psychology. Department in the Norman M. isconsin. He will be engaged i in in 
‘Memorial Hospital to accept a an _appoint- chotherapy and in the training of clinical psy-- 
ment as Chief Clinical Psychologist in the Guid- chologists and psychiatrists. The Counseling Cen- 
ance Clinic, Orlando, of the University of Chicago, of which he has 


Charles Kram has been appointed Chief Psy- M. ‘Butler as r as Executive tive. 
for the Division of Mental Health, Texas 


_ ohn H. Rohrer has resi ned from Tulane Uni- 


versity to accept a position as_ Professor of Psy- 


82, 500 s larship_ has been ‘established at at chology in the Department of Psychiatry, George- be. 


ersity, Boston i in honor of the town University Medical School, Washington, 
late A. Aaron Leve, former member of of the Psy- 
Rohrer, ‘Hibler & Replogle announces the ap- 

Gene 
pointment of Grant. R. Gaines to the staff of the 


‘San Francisco, office, Ralph E. Jenson to the Los 


were contributed by students, faculty :iembers Angeles office, Edward H. ‘McAlister to the New 
friends, and members of the Leve family. ork office, and John R. ‘Thurston to the Mil- 


-waukee office of the firm. 


f the Department San Fran- Rosenberg has resigned his position 


Staff Clinical Psychologist, Brooklyn VA 


Moore has retire ‘retired ‘from the presi- York ¢ City. on 


dency “of Skidmore College is now w living ving inthe stat at State Hospital No. 1, Fulton, 


John T. Palmer has been “appointed Coordina-_ C: Scott Moss, Psychology Director; Maurice J. Moran, 


a tor of Advisement and Associate Professor of Edu- i Assistant Ps Psychology Director; William R. Morrow, Re- 
ng se arch Coordinator; Gale L. Fuller, Lyman M. Riegel, 


will be ‘presented to > an ‘outstanding student 
“majoring: in Psychology at Northeastern. . Funds 


o* cation att the San Francisco State Co College t beginning LeRoy H. Rook, Mary Margaret Thompson; and pe ; 


in September 1957. He was Director and Head Andrew Berger and Thomas J. Waters, Trainees. 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. Donald L. , formerly at the 


ofessor in the | 
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Robert Th formerly at Louisiana State basic research on human behavior is 
has joined the staff of Southeast Leet the usual teacher training 


: 


Seattle Division. goal of the study is to find | out 
¢ Charles Ward, Jr. has s been appointed possible solution for different groups of 
rector of the Charles L. Mix x Memorial research now usually sent to institutions. to 


in mental disease established at the Ameri-— au 


_ William Marshall Wheeler, part-time associ- 
of Values is currently being 


; ate formerly in the London office of Edw ard Glaser — 
& Associates, is returning: to the Pasadena office 
in n child therapy nil tn in ‘the Reiss- 
most any ‘identifiable group “(college, school, indus- 
- the e Hampstead Child Therapy Course and Clinic try, occupation) ar are of interest. The data ‘may be 
Lon ondon, or nt directly to: Gordon W . Allport; Department 


_ The American Fountation for the Blind has UA list of visiting Fulbright ‘scholars who are 
made the: the following research research fellowship awards for 


av ailable for “occasional lectures and short visits has 


«1957: Prick been prepared for distribution by the ‘Committee 


Axelrod Vork University for the on International Exchange of Persons. The list 


completion of his doctoral research, Sensory Discrimination gives the name and position of each stale in his 


and Learning of Complex Tasks Based on Tactual and home country, his address in the nited Stat 


1 suggested subjects or fields for lectures. 


Sadako Imamura of Harvard University for her doc- 
toral dissertation, Influence of Child Training Practices on quests for the list should be addressed to: Confer- 


the ence Board ‘of Associated Research Councils; 


_ Harvey Kramer of the University of Rochester for ae Constitution n Avenue, N.W. ; Wa ashington 25, D. Cc. 


- research, A Study of Variables Re Related to willy dee 
tory E. Lowenstein, of the Department of Zool- 
_ Arthur H. Parmelee, Jr and Claude E. Fiske, Jr. 7 ogy . and ‘Comparative Physiology in the University, 


of the University of California at Los Angeles for their . 
research, A A Developmental Evaluation of Blind Infants Birmingham, England, has received a traveling grant 


Children. from th the ‘Rockefeller Foundation for a five- ‘month 
John C. Sherman and Sidney S. Culbert of the Uni- stay in 1 the United States beginning i in August. ‘He f.? 
versity ‘of Washington and Willis Heath o of the ‘Uni- will be at W oods ‘Hole, , Massachusetts until “mid- 


September. He has brought with him materia for 
‘Philip ths fer his special lectures. on following topics: compara- 
research, Relationship between Sensory Isolation and physiology 

spontaneous activity in sense organs, work on 
_A three-y ‘of teaching, research, : and sensory physiology in Birmingham, biological an- 
4 | in educational psychology will be titheses, man’s attitude towards ani animals, and com-— 
at Northwestern University by a grant of munication among an animals. 
a «$156,000 from the Carnegie. Corporation of New 
4 York. . Faculty members of both the school of The fourth semiannual VA- University Confer- 
4 education and the "department of psychology will - ence was held on May 21, 1957 with the VA 
join together to develop new courses in educational Regional Office, Baltimore, Maryland as host. 
nclude more knowledge =. x guest speaker was James: G. Miller who spoke on 
= ‘ 
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and General Behavior ees. En Employers, while invited semiannually to list 


Theory.’ and findings of their current may forward vacancy no- 


will be circulated among psy chologists. 
"information pertaining to who 
seeking employment will be made available to em- 
“The ployers. A All CPA members, members | of provincial 
will be held on October 31 and lovember 1, 1957 and regional associations in Canada, Canadian uni- 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City. The versity” departments of | psy other p ‘psy- 
theme of the conference will be “Long- -Range Plan. are on the bureau’s list. Mini- 
ning for Education.” iss m MA 
are: ‘educational value values, changing v: 


attitudes o ‘on | the campus, education beyond ‘the 


assure reading skills. further” information, psychologist for the 
_ write to: Arthur E. Traxler; Educational Records in Canada or with Canadian employers will be — 
Bureau; 21 Audubon Avenue; New York 32, New listed. all 
‘The New York Medical College is starting 


ees will be offered either part-time or full- time ‘The of 
didactic as well as clinical experience in. the field wil general me meeting at 1:30 P.M., 
of mental retardation. Communications should be 
addressed to: F aculty Committee, Department of 


“<3 


Center in York City. wy. The council is composed of practicing 


psychoanalysts of “varied theoretical ‘orientations. 


Members of this are drawn from the fields 


Avenue Hos 


af. 


The ‘American ‘Society will: the meeting. Inquiries regarding member-— 
a hold its. fifteenth Annual Meeting at the Nether- ship should be “addressed to: Ivan Wentworth- 
} land Hilton in 1 Cincinnati on on March 29-30, , 1958. Rohr; 270 West End Avenue; New York 23, — 


7 he Program Committee would like to receive titles 


and abstracts: of “papers | for consideration for the te 
he Southe al 1 Ment 
program ‘no later than ‘November 15, 1957. The Southern Regions _Counci 


Health ‘Training and Research ‘met ‘on June 2 
time allotted for presentation of each Paper will be 


29, 1957, id 1 ct 
\bstracts of | ‘octuplicate | 195 57 to consi er severa Proposed projects: an 


mit 
"should be submitted to: Theodore Lidz, ‘Chairman, experiment on the education of the ‘mentally 


ar exchanges of personnel mental hos- 


ork 22, Nev — New pitals | for inservice education, and a study on the 
= economic value to states of ‘providing adequate 


_ Association care. Members of of APA ek to the Ex- 


Tit 


inta ne to ecutive Committee of the were Mary C 
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Tonvention 


ry 


«4 

W. Russell American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts: Avenue, N. Ww. 


7-18, 
or 


American Institut a Biological Sciences: 


2, +1987; Si Stanford, 


Donald 
a 67 Broad 


Academy of Psychosomatic Medicine 
August 27 27-29, 1 29, 1957; 1957 ; Chicago, Illinois 


write 


William S. Kroger, Secretary 
South Michigan Avenue 


‘Chicago 3, Illinois 
Fourth Pan and Biochemi- 


For information write to: 


1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 1520 H Street, N.W. | 


Washington 


+ 


September 2-6, 1957; Oxford, England — ane ber 19 -20, 1957; Los Jill 


September. 10-13, ence: December 26-30, 1957; Indiana 


Statistical Association American Association for the Advancement of Science 


American Psycho (1957; 
American Institute ren — 
4 Washington 6, D. | 
American ‘Sociological Sa — 
For information write tc i= 
_ American Sociological Society 
‘ New Yor niversity, ington | quare 
q 
ta 
® 
|| 
— 
| 
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a calendar of international conventions was given in the January 1957 issue 


TST 
Challenging Openings in 
OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH = 
and practical science attracting g 
some of the best brains in the country. 
Its future is unlimited. If you want to ' 
join a group of pioneers in this excit- 


ing field, we invite you to Savedtignte ein 
tions research, out-distanced by per 


x fessional approach and atmosphere. __ 


tives of varied disciplines—sometimes 


three, occasional as many asa 


4. Fully digital ai andanalog) 
ORO occupies several buildings in 
Chevy. Chase, Maryland, one 
Pleasant homes and apartments in all 
price are available. Schools 


6. Fav avorably competitive salaries esand é 
; benefits, extensive educational pro-— 
grams, unexcelled leave policy. 


“i FOR DETAILED INFORMATION, WRITE: 


OPERATIONS. RESEARCH 


Chevy Chase, | 
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imouncin; 


fat N ostrand S Series in Psyche 


, General ‘Editor 


ie We: are privileged to announce t that | Professor David Cc. McClelland of Harvard = : 
University has accepted general “editorship: of The Van Nostrand Series in 
Psychology. Professor McClelland is planning to develop a group of texts at the 
_ elementary and advanced levels, both for liberal arts students and for professional — 
schools, to reflect convent thinking methods in areas of 
‘ 


for TI 


DSLEE, Wesleyan University, and MICHAEL of Colorado. 
T ‘his 1 new collection of readings vividly convey ys the vastness of the i 
_ field and the ingenuity of the experimental methods devised to meet 
Significant and recent points and experiments are included. 


ASSESSMENT OF HUMAN MOTIVES: 


Rdited by JoHN Ww. _ ATKINSON, University of 


shal this absorbing new study represents a decade of systematic 
ie research which first sought evidence of how ‘motivation asad 


integrated series of fifty articles -one 


SEYMOUR FISHER, U. s. Public Health Career 
_ Investigator, and SIDNEY E. _ CLEVELAND, Assistant Chief 
Houston V. A. Hospital 
- This intriguing contribution to empirical research in personality 
= with a relatively unexplored question: how the individual _ 
organizes experiences having to do with his body, and how this 
of “organization (body image) affects his behavior. 
ostrand Company, I Inc. 
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RNIA O FFERS> 


PROF 


OPPC YRTUNITIES in State hospitals | 


e orr ctional f ‘ilities, 


- 


1 Capitol Avenue 
nto 14. California 


or the Exo ional | Chi ld 


VINEL AND, NEW JERSEY 

f , treatment and education _ 
The Training School provides for the welfare of 500 retarded and slow-learning | aA 


ih children with a competent staff of nearly 300. Boys and girls two years of age 
and up a mental potential of six years are accepted. Individual medical, 


_ The children live in ay groups in comfortable cottages. | es. They enjoy warm, | 
homelike surroundings. Academic and vocational classes are limited to 10 stu- 
dents. hour medical and dental care is provided in the equipped 40-bed =f 
jin the 
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